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A. You 


BUYING 
Mileage. 


Ate RT in all other phases of business management, many executives fail 
to give full consideration to their problems of interior communication. The 
result is, that employees are only partially efficient. Their working day can 

be measured more nearly in miles of travel between departments than in 
‘actual accomplishment. 








Organizations which have installed Strowger P-A-X avoid this wasteful mile- 
age, besides reaping many additional benefits in efficiency and utility from 
the use of this leading type of automatic interior telephone equipment. 


More than 2000 business organizations, both large and small, now depend 
daily upon the “step-saving” advantages of P-A-X. In every instance in 
which P-A-X is used, time is not only employed more profitably, but a more 
thoroughly coordinated organization has resulted. The fact that P-A-X 
achieves a tremendous increase in the number of daily phone calls immedi- 
ately from the hour it enters into use, shows that its great usefulness is not 
restricted to the more important calls, but includes the less important ones 
as well. 


Strowger P-A-X puts an end to employees scurrying about the office and 
plant as message carriers. Being automatic, P-A-X gives always lightning- 
like action; it never fails; it accelerates organization procedure, and is trouble- 

free in operation. 


If you desire complete information on Strowger P-A-X, write for illustrated 


literature. 
| A 
STROWSER-AUTOMATIL 
Sa &- 7 Strowger P-A-X is available in capac- 


OoiALA SYVYSTEnM S ities to suit the requirements of large - 
INCLUDE: and small organizations —from a half x 


dozen telephones or less, up to sev- 
Public Automatic Telephone and Signalling Systems evalthundved, Stodins gladly made 
Puieihn Dataneie Tanennnn Spann hewngae BBR ithout obligation to determine the 
Code Signal Systems‘ Audible and Visual) Fire Alarm Systems beideaste fic ditions 
Tele-Chec Systems(for Theatres) Watchmen’s Supervisory Systems type best fitted to your conditions. 
Railway C ication Equip t 
Marine Telephone & Signalling Systems 
il} Teleph and Signal Accessories 
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Engineered, Designed and Manuf ed 


Automatic Electric lac,§ —_$_$_$_$__$$_$— 























Factory and General Offices: SSS 
1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. : 
SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES Los Angeles: Boston: Cleveland: St.Paul: NewYork: Atlanta: Detroit: Kansas City: Philadelphia a 


GENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS—The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago: IN CANADA—Independent Sales & Engineering 
Company, Ltd., Vancouver: IN AUSTRALASIA—Automatic Teleph , Ltd., Sidney: IN JAPAN—Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo. 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES—American Electric Company, Inc., Chicago: International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., 
London: Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Liverpool: The New Antwerp Telephone & Electric Works, Antwerp 
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As definitely a part of the national trans- 
portation system as railroads or ships is the 
automobile, unit of personal transportation. 


The business of selling motor cars is thus a 
necessity, an activity of basic permanence. 
When cars are being worn out more rapidly 
than they are being produced, as so strikingly 
in the past months, it simply means a larger 
business stored up for the future, for some 


day these cars must be replaced. 


The automobile dealer, with nearly every 
family his prospective customer, and now a 
better manager than ever before, needs a re- 
sourceful and friendly banking and factory 
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The Automobile Dealer is 
a National Necessity... 


FINE 





with Bodies by Fisher 


GENERAGL 















connection. It is vital to his welfare that his 
factory shall be able to. help him as well as 
being interested in doing so It must supply 
him with readily salable cars—it must back 
those cars with sound, protective selling 
policies. 

It must have dealer prosperity ever in its 
mind. 

The basic principle being built in this organi- 
zation is “Making New Friends and Keep- 
ing the Old.” Owners must be satisfied with 
their investment in our cars; our dealers 


must be able to earn an adequate return 
on their investment. This is our program. 


PONTIAC 6 


MOTORS 


022891 





MAKING 
NEW FRIENDS 
AND KEEPING 
THE OLD 








Chevrolet has always 


stood for economical 





transportation. But in 
no previous Chevrolet has economy been 
so pronounced as in the new car for 1931. 


The new Chevrolet Six is a bigger and 


better car throughout — attractive in 


appearance, improved and refined 
in every vital feature which adds to 
durability and economy—and priced 


at new low levels. These advantageous 


features of the new Chevrolet Six recom- 
mend it 


especially for business and 


industrial fleet use, where uninterrupted, 
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low-cost transportation is a necessity. 
Among the improvements in the new 
Chevrolet Six are a smoother six-cylinder 
engine; a longer, stronger frame; a new, 
more durable clutch; a smoother trans- 
mission; a sturdier front axle; and new, 
skilfully insulated, hardwood-and-steel 
Bodies by Fisher, built for safety, com- 
fort and long life. In fact, quality is the 
keynote everywhere in the design and 
construction of the new Chevrolet Six— 
quality, which combined with lower 
prices, marks this economical new car 


as the Great American Value. 


NEW CHEVROLET SIX 


The Great American Value 


New Low Priees — Phaeton, $510 .. . Roadster, $475 


-.. Standard Coupe, $535 . 
Sedan, $635. . 
f.o. b. Flint, Michigan . . 


... Sport Roadster (with rumble seat), $495 . 
. » Standard Five-Window Coupe, $545 . 


- Special Sedan, $650 . . . Special equipment extra . . . Chevrolet Trucks from $355 to $695 . 


.« » Coach, $545 
. . Sport Coupe (with rumble seat), $575 . . . Standard 


. . All prices 
. Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan, Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Two 
LINE 
Editorials 


The new year will be happier than 
the old. 


And 1931 should improve with age. 


Short sellers some day will find 
themselves short of cash. 


If good stocks are not a good buy 
at below-panic prices, good-bye 
America! 


Wall Street has discounted a few 
more scattered bank failures—and 
much that will never happen. 


“Deport Alien Gangsters, Says 
Secretary of Labor Doak.” Hurrah! 


A prophecy: 1931 will become 
known as meena 4 Year. 


Expect year-end window dressing 
in the form of better prices for many 
things. 


A prediction: Hoover's unpopular- 
ity has touched bottom and, like busi- 
ness, will by and by change for the 
better. 

May New Year bring new 
courage ! 


the 
New York’s banking house-clean- 
ing was sorely needed. 


1930 has been a bad year for big- 
men reputations. 


After all, things do wear out. 


The need of the hour: Super- 
salesmanship. 
Extra dividends, unfortunately, 


are not extraordinarily numerous. 


Be a bear on the ,Russian Bear. 


The next will be a Happier New 
Year. 


®@ 
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Banking that Meets the 
Special Requirements of 


Your Business 


F you feel that a bank to serve your organization 

adequately should have, in addition to ample fi- 
nancial facilities, a knowledge of the special re- 
quirements of your business, we invite you to consider 
the advantages of an account with the Guaranty 
Trust Company. 

We number among our depositors leading con- 
cerns in every major line of industry. Our official 
staff is so organized that each commercial account 
has the personal attention of one or more officers 
familiar with the business and experienced in utiliz- 
ing our facilities and contacts to the best possible 
advantage in the depositor's service. 

We are always glad to discuss our banking co- 
operation in detail with interested executives. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Capitat, SurpLus AND Unobivipveo Prorits 


MORE THAN $295,000,000 
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ooking 


Ahead 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


Tue steel industry is en- 
tering a new era. Heretofore execu- 
tives of steel companies were chiefly 
concerned with the production end 
of the business. To-day executive 
energy is being shifted to the market 
place. Merchandising—which means 
a great deal more than selling—has 
displaced production as the goal. Or 
perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say that production has now be- 
come an end product of a series of 
processes beginning with the discov- 
ery of human needs. Steel has 
learned that when these needs can 
be located, identified, prescribed for 
and met, production takes care of it- 
self, or becomes a matter of routine. 

The day has gone by when a mer- 
chant could stock up with a line of 
basic products and then wait for cus- 
tomers to come to him. His job now 
is to see these products are fitted to 
specific needs and then made avail- 
able under terms suitable to the con- 
sumer. 

This new development in the steel 
industry will be described in an early 
issue of Forses by T. M. Girdler, 
president of the Republic Steel Cor- 
poration. Other articles dealing with 
new developments in this major in- 
dustry will appear from time to time. 


O NE of the important 
financial features of the January 15 
issue—the Forecast Number—will be 
the annual stock market forecast for 
1931, written by R. W. Schabacker, 
Financial Editor of Forses. 

Mr. Schabacker’s annual forecast 
articles have received a great deal of 
attention in recent years because of 
the soundness of his analytical logic 
and the accuracy of his general fore- 
cast. 

In the annual forecast at the begin- 
ning of 1929 Mr. CSchabacker pre- 
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TO MEN WHO DON’T WANT 
TO GET RICH OVERNIGHT 








Here is a common-sense method 
of increasing your earning power 


HIS is one of the most unusual 

advertisements ever printed. 
Unusual because it breaks every rule 
of good advertising by speaking’ of 
the cost of the Institute Course before 
it tells of the benefits. 

Why do we do this? 

Because with a 34% increase in 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute’s 
business during the past twelve 
months our problem is not to solicit 
new subscribers, but to select men of 
the right calibre. 


What does the Institute 
Course cost? 


It costs a few hours a week of read- 
ing and study. 

It takes from a year to two years 
to complete. 

In money, it costs a substantial 
sum— more than any other non- 
resident course of its kind. 

The Institute is not a cure-all. It 
will not double your income in a few 
months; great fortunes are always 
made slowly. Nor will it make corpo- 
ration presidents of men who are 
clerks at heart. 

Then what is the Institute? What 
will it do for a man? 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute 
offers you sound training in modern 
business principles. The Course 
covers the same type of subjects 


covered by the Harvard School of 
Business Administration, the New 
York University School of Com- 
merce, or Northwestern University 
School of Commerce. The principal 
difference is that you do not have to 
leave your business and give up the 
time usually necessary to receive this 
kind of training. It comes to you 
in your leisure time, at home. It isa 
common-sense method of increasing 
your earning power. 


Famous contributors 


Some of the men who helped prepare 
the Course are: 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., President, General 
Motors Corp.; Hon. Will H. Hays, Presi- 
dent, Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, formerly U.S. Post- 
master General; F. Edson White, Presi- 
dent, Armour & Company; Dr. Julius 
Klein, The Assistant Secretary, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce; David Sarnoff, 
President, Radio Corporation of 
America. And many others. 

The Institute gives you the 
methods of these men to take and 
use as your own. 


Among the Institute’s 400,000 
subscribers are: 

David Lawrence, President, ““The United 
States Daily”; Francis A. Countway, 
President, Lever Brothers Company 
(Manufacturers of Lux and Lifebuoy 
Soap); Edwin A. Fuller, President, 
Fuller Construction Company; Roy 
Howard, Chairman of the Board, Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers; Charles E. Hires, 
President, Hires Root Beer Company; 
Thomas H. Beck, President, P. F. Collier 
& Son Company. 

The judgment of such men that 
Institute training can and does help 
men to earn more money is an argu- 
ment stronger than anything we 
could write. 


Send for the facts 


The facts about the Institute Course 
are contained in a booklet entitled 
“What an Executive Should Know.” 
It isa booklet that should be read by 
every man who expectsto win a secure 
placefor himself in the next five years. 

It is well worth an hour of your 
time. And it is free. We invite you 
to send for a copy. 





To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 403 Astor Place, New York City 
(In Canada, address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto) 
Send me without obligation the new booklet, ‘‘ What an Executive Should Know.”’ 


Name 





Business 
Address 





Business 
Position 


Type of 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 















Business NEEDS 
Modern Accountancy 


To estimate correctly where it stands today; to 
vision clearly the demands of tomorrow, and pre- 
pare for them—Business needs now, more than 
ever, definite and dependable Facts and Figures. 
On them, Management will determine its best 
and most economical use of working capital, will 
place responsibility for production and sales costs 
and inventories, and prevent wastes. 


The tools of Modern Accountancy are definite of 
purpose, sharp and sure. Its Budget alone gives 
management a plan for economic and orderly 
readjustment—a guard against harmful sacrifice. 
The Budget compels sane, constructive action, 
eliminates fear, and generates through all de- 
partments a conviction of Reason and Right. 


Not big business alone, but any business, all 
business, NEEDS Modern Accountancy. Its 
adaptability to every situation and its creative 
dependability at all times make it an economical 
necessity in the service of Better Business. 





ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 





AKRON DALLAS HOUSTON 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA DAVENPORT INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA SEATTLE 
BALTIMORE DAYTON JACKSON, MISS. PHILADELPHIA TAMPA 
BIRMINGHAM DENVER KALAMAZOO PITTSBURGH TOLEDO 

BOSTON DETROIT KANSAS CITY PORTLAND, ME. TULSA 

BUFFALO ERIE LOS ANGELES PROVIDENCE waco 

CANTON FORT WAYNE LOUISVILLE READING WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO FORT WORTH MEMPHIS RICHMOND WHEELING 
CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS MIAMI ROCHESTER WILMINGTON, DEL. 
CLEVELAND HARTFORD MILWAUKEE ST. Louis WINSTON-SALEM 
COLUMBUS HUNTINGTON, MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL YOUNGSTOWN 


W.VA. NEW ORLEANS SAN ANTONIO 





















W E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


Two Rector Street 





New York 
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dicted the severe and major bear mar- 
ket which has been in progress for 
nearly 15 months. More than the 
usual interest will, therefore, sur- 
round his forthcoming prophecy for 
security market movements in the 
coming year. 


"Tue eighth edition of 
Forses Quarterly Stock Question- 
naire has recently been mailed out to 
the executives of over 1,000 corpora- 
tions whose stocks are listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the 
New York Curb Exchange. As in 
previous questionnaires, these chief 
executives of American business will 
vote on their five favorite stocks for 
the first quarter of 1931 and will also 
give their individual forecasts on the 
general trend of the security market 
during that period. — 

Individual returns to this question- 
naire are now being received and the 
complete results of the contest will be 
published and analyzed as an added 
feature of the January 15th issue of 
ForseEs. 


Men of words apparently 
are united in saying that it is impos- 
sible to organize agriculture along in- 
dustrial lines. Men of action, mean- 
while, are so organizing the farm 
business. Factory production meth- 
ods are being used on the farms re- 
gardless of whether the business is 
called a corporation, a company, a 
partnership or a one-man capitalistic 
enterprise. A study of Federal in- 
come tax records disclosed upwards 
of 10,000 corporations engaged in 
the production and marketing of 
cotton, grain, fruit and live stock in 
the United States. Additional facts 
regarding “Big Business Farming” 
will be presented in an early issue 
of Forses by Joseph Farrell. 


A SERVICE station for 
business men is maintained by the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce. It dispenses facts and figures, 
market data, and recommendations 
of merchandising methods. From it 
American merchants and manufac- 
turers are getting information which 
enables them to trim their operating 
expenses and stretch their net profits. 
The demand is constantly growing. 

Are you taking full advantage of 
this valuable government service? 
Frank M. Surface, Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, will give full 
details in an early issue. 
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Walter P. Chrysler 


‘le ERE is no reason or excuse for the 
depression into which American business 
has been allowed to sink. 1929 saw 
excesses of optimism from which a reaction 
was necessary, but the present slump in 
trade has been carried too far .. . It is now 
finding its expression in a conservatism that 
is little short of hysterical. 

““Today’s values in commodities will look 
ridiculous a short time hence. The buying 
power of America is tremendous, and when 
it gains sufficient faith and courage to make 
itself felt again, this exaggerated depression, 
like all that have gone before, will soon be 
only a memory.” 


As I sat chatting with this bundle of energy 



























Headquarters city of the West it centers 


and imagination that is Walter P.Chrysler, 
high up in his famous New York skyscraper, 
it was clearly apparent that the present lull 
in business was to him a, time of opportu- 
nity — not disaster. Here was a moment to 
take stock, analyze motives, perfect plans and 


bportunity 


— not 
Disaster! 


That is what 
WALTER P. 


(‘hrysler 


sees Jor American 
business today 


prepare for a brand new era! 

He said, “Look at the auto- 
mobile industry. Its future is 
secure. 

“The market for motor cars 
is bounded only by the capacity 
and ability of the American 
people to maintain and im- 
prove their standards of living. 
Unless one is a bear on the 
future of the United States, he must be a bull 
on the future of the automobile industry. 

“And the future of the automobile in- 
dustry is not unlike the future of every 
other industry!” ; 

“How about the Pacific Coast in the 
coming days of trade revi- 
val and renewed industrial 
expansion,” I asked. 


“The Western Coast,” 
said Mr. Chrysler, “is an 
empire by itself. The freight 
on goods from the East is 
the sameasatariff wall.Our 
assembly plant at Stockton 
in central California sim- 
plifies our whole job of 
serving Western population. 
Now we are considering 
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the erection of a centrally located automéd- 
bile factory in California. 

“We always look to markets most desir- 
able to cultivate. California is an autoist’s 
paradise—an ideal twelve-month motoring 
country. It appears now that the automobile 
may have its greatest future on the Pacific 
Coast. California has more automobiles to 
population than any other state. There is 
one passenger car for every 3.2 people. The 
average for the United States is one car for 
every 5.3 people. 

“The Pacific Coast deserves attention 
from every industry. Tin plate can be 
shipped West at low cost, but not tin cans. 
By resort to an efficient assembly plant, 
motor cars, like tin cans, may be shipped 
knocked down, permitting a substantial re- 
duction in the delivery price of the finished 
article. What is true of the auto industry is 
true of many another. . . And each assembly 
plant is, of course, a potential factory.” 


Watter Curysier is but one of the more 
than fifteen hundred Eastern corporation 
executives who maintain branches in the 
San Francisco Bay region. These leaders 
of American industry were seeking a geo- 


An Interview by 


i W. 


pa TSONS 


graphical position that provided low cost 
and speedy distribution to the 11,000,000 
people living west of the Rocky mountains. 
Some of them were hunting a gateway 'to 
900,000,000 people in the lands that the 
Pacific reaches. San Francisco provides both. 


San Francisco centers the area of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest growth. It has low costs and 
high living standards; the coolest summer 
and the best all-year working climate; the 
highest savings deposits and lowest illiteracy; 
an abundance of efficient labor; cheap power 
and oil and natural gas at tidewater. 


Here in this coast-central region of play 
and work—this door to the Orient — this 
land of hills and ships and Chinese streets — 
we are witnessing the commencement of a 
tremendous industrial transformation that 
may well astonish the world. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


EN CALIFORNIA-“WHERE LIFE IS BETTER” 


CALIFORNIANS INC., Dept. 901, 703 Market Street, San Francisco. 
Please send me the free books about San Francisco. 
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Two great California banks unite, creating 
ONE OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST BANKS 


Bank of America 


National Trust & Savings Association 
CALIFORNIA 
A CONSOLIDATION OF 


Bank of Italy 


RESOURCES MORE THAN 
ONE BILLION DOLLARS 


HROUCH a consolidation with Bank wide banking organizations and marks one 
| J of America of California (effective of the greatest forward strides in the finan- 
November 3, 1930) the Bank of Italy, cial history of the west. 
California’s world-famous bank and the 
largest financial institution west of Chi —_ 1 759,900...the largest of any bank in the 
cago, will operate under the name “Bank 


. United States. Policies and management 
of America National Trust and Savings will remain unchanged. The union of inter- 
Association. 


ests and effort will provide opportunities for 
The consolidation of these institutions  aneven better type of metropolitan banking 
unites the resources, facilities, services, service to 243 cities of California than was 
prestige and goodwill of two great state- possible before the consolidation. 













The total number of depositors is in excess of 





















Bank of America National Trust & Savings 
Association...a National Bank...and Bank 
of America...a California State Bank...are 
identical in ownership and management... 
438 offices in 243 California cities. 


FOR ANY SPECIAL INFORMATION ABOUT 


CALIFORNIA 


Write Bank of America, Department of Cali- 
fornia Information—No. 1. Powell St., SAN 
FRANCISCO...or Spring at Seventh St., 
LOS ANGELES. 
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© *“ DICK** WHITTINGTON 


A PARTIAL VIEW OF LOS ANGELES BUSINESS DISTRICT 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 
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FACT and GOMMENT 


By B. C. 


WELCOME 
1931, 
RECOVERY 
YEAR 


OODBYE, 1930! Though thy 
chastening may have been 
salutary, we bid thee farewell with- 
We feel we have had 

enough of depression and disap- 
pointment, deflation and despair, losses and lost jobs. We 
gladly turn over thy leaf in the Book of Time. Welcome, 
1931! We christen thee Recovery Year. We face thee 
with hope. With confidence we look to thee to heal many 
wounds. We enter thee without illusions of easily-won 
fortunes, of riches from a bottomless Wall Street cornu- 
copia. Restored has been our faith in work, in building 


out regret. 


stone upon stone, in progressing with slow but studious 
tread. We are confident that, as thy days unfold, so will 
thy blessings. Having learned anew the wisdom of mak- 
ing haste slowly, we shall not expect to be quickly lifted, 
as on an escalator, to the summits of success and pros- 
perity. We shall, indeed, be prepared for setbacks, so long 
as our course, in the main, is forward and upward. Not 
more, not less, do we count upon thee to bring, 1931. 


The best age; Cour-age. 


The real sportsman goes after the gamest fish, the ones 
hardest to land. 


Try, not cry. 


Ease is enjoyable only after effort. 


FORBES 


DIVORCE 
BANKING 
FROM 

POLITICS 


EW YORK’S latest bank fail- 
ure, the largest in years, em- 

phasizes the danger of mixing 
politics with banking. In several 
other States, notably in the South, 
recent events have driven home the same lesson. Not so 
long ago, events in the Dakotas and other agrarian States 
demonstrated the undesirability of political influence in 
running banks. The closing of the Bank of United States 
in New York a few weeks ago recalls that politics played 
havoc with the first Bank of the United States a century 
ago. The ideal banker’s mind functions differently from 
the politician’s. The typical politician is a glad-hand artist, 
hail-fellow-well-met, anxious to curry favor. The suc- 
cessful banker often finds himself compelled to say “No.” 
His first concern is for the safety of the money entrusted 
to him by others. His watchword is conservatism. 

Frankly, the Bank of United States was not being run 
by ideal bankers. They were more of the political type. 
They had many political friends. Instead of concentrat- 
ing upon running their bank, they apparently dabbled in 
many things. Actually, they organized no fewer than 57 
varieties of offshoots, what Wall Street calls “dummy” 
companies. The parent bank was used as a Santa Claus. 
Many New York contractors, builders and real estate oper- 
ators stand high in political circles. This ill-fated bank 
made loans totaling almost a hundred million dollars to 
such people. This lending contributed to its downfall. 
Troubles of a trust company dominated by politicians ag- 
gravated the financial demoralization during last year’s 
panic. 

New York is not the only city where banking should be 
completely divorced from politics. 


The strong welcome tests of their strength. 
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The Right 1931 Spirit 


HAT built up America? What raised this land of 
\ \ ours to the industrial and financial supremacy of 
the world? 

Pessimism, timidity, cowardice? 

No! 

It was that courage, that sturdy fearlessness, that spirit 
of daring which animated the Mayflower’s voyagers. TLey 
were true pioneers. Succeeding generations proved worthy 
of such forbears. The nation was enriched by virile blood 
from self-reliant Holland, from industrious, frugal Scot- 
land, from an oppressed Ireland, later from Germany, 
from Scandinavia, and other worthy European stocks. 

This same ambition which moved them to leave home 
and kindred and to cross the then wide Atlantic Ocean 
animated them to do and dare in the land of their adop- 
tion. No continent was ever so aggressively, so courage- 
ously, so enthusiastically, so efficiently and fearlessly 
cultivated, developed and conquered as ours. No danger 
was grave enough to daunt our ancestors. No obstacle 
was too great to be overcome. Westward, ever Westward, 
they went, conquering field and forest, bridging rivers, 
first scaling and then tunneling mountains, sinking mines 
and, finally, spanning the continent with steel rails. They 
proved themselves men, he-men and women in those days. 


THAT of the United States of to-day? What quali- 
ties are we exhibiting to the world at this moment? 
What has become of leadership and leaders? 

The sad truth is that since the collapse of the reckless 
boom in speculation, those heroic qualities which charac- 
terized our great figures of the past have been lamentably 
lacking. The world to-day is ruled, not by politicians, but 
by men of far-flung affairs, by financiers, by industrialists, 
by business men, by bankers. Therefore, effective leader- 
ship must spring from these sources. 

It would be hardly an exaggeration to say that effective 
leadership to-day is conspicuous by its absence. 

Our most prominent capitalists, our most colossal cor- 
porations, the heads of our largest financial institutions, 
have allowed depression and unemployment to go from 
bad to worse, without giving convincing demonstration 
that they are exerting themselves to the utmost to stay 
the down-trend and to set in motion activities calculated 
to bring the return of full-time employment and pros- 
perity. 


PPARENTLY our so-called leaders of to-day are 
unaware that the majority of America’s greatest 
fortunes were founded in times exactly like these. 
Rockefeller told me that he built up Standard Oil by 
buying properties during times of panic, when others 
wanted to stand from under. Andrew Carnegie’s early 
partners forsook him one by one whenever the steel in- 
dustry became acutely unprofitable—but little Andy did 
not run away. Henry Clay Frick, then a young man, fear- 
lessly borrowed money anc bought square miles of coke 
lands during the terrific panic of 1873 and in a few years 





his profits exceeded a million dollars a year. Not only did 
Woolworth’s first store fail, but three out of the first five 
he opened had to be abandoned. Similar instances galore 
could be cited, instances where the exercise of unflinching 
courage led to fame and fortune. 

It has been said that the difference between a thorough- 
bred horse and a scrub is that a scrub goes until it can’t 
go another mile, whereas the thoroughbred goes until it 
can’t go another mile—and then goes that other mile. 

America never yet has had a panic, never yet has had 
a spell of depression from which it did not arise stronger 
and more prosperous than before. America will emerge 
from this time of stress stronger and more prosperous 
than ever before. Don’t doubt that. 


HE weakest thing in America to-day is not the stock 

market, is not wheat, is not cotton, is not sugar, is not 
copper, is not rubber ; the weakest thing in America to-day 
is our state of mind. 

The rich rewards of to-morrow will come not to those 
who are now wilting, not to those who are showing the 
white feather, but to those who have faith and vision and 
confidence enough to buck the tide, to grit their teeth and 
forge unswerving ahead. 

Winners will prove to be those who have the manhood, 
the fortitude to say “Damn the torpedoes, full steam 
ahead !” 

In that spirit, enter 1931! 


ee 
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NEW YORK’S USINESS and financial men 


PESSIMISM visiting New York hasten 
AROUSING home because they quickly become 
DISGUST disgusted with the city’s unre- 


strained pessimism. Said one Mid- 
dle West banker: “I have been visiting New York for 
thirty years. I never before was so glad to get back home. 
Every man I met began pouring a tale of wo~ into my ear. 
Their nervousness was pathetic. All of them talk as if 
the world, especially this country, was coming to an end.” 
By way of defense, I suggested that perhaps if others 
knew as much as New York bankers have known about 
the unfavorable side of things, they also might feel appre- 
hensive and blue. The truth is that high-ups in the 
nation’s financial center have had to respond to S. O. S. 
calls for help oftener than the public realize. Moreover, 
these same financiers have had more knowledge than the 
rest of us regarding weak spots not publicly revealed. 

Yet, after making every allowance, candor compels the 
admission that New York has grossly overdone despair. 

Neither the world nor the United States is coming to 
an end. What is coming to an end is the unwarranted 
drop in even the best stocks to lower and still lower levels. 
After stocks have become distinctly dearer, then you will 
see Wall Street alter its tune. But remember that the way 
to make money is to buy cheap and sell dear. 
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The New Car 
Uncle Sam: “I’m sure glad to get rid of that old car!” 
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AN EXECUTIVE 
GETS LETTER 
FROM WIFE 
OF WORKMAN 


ERARD SWOPE, president 

of General Electric, received 
this very human letter from the wife 
of a workman. “I want to thank 
you for the kindness shown to my 
dear husband, The thirtieth I was married to 
him 25 years. The first few years I knew nothing of life 
but poverty, sickness and death, and moving on account 
of children. But to-day I have three nice young men 
and women, the kind a Mother can be proud of, and a 
husband who was hired by the G. E. Company 35 years 
ago; never hired but once in his life, never lost no time 
on account of strikes 6r bad times. I have found out if 
you do right by G. E. Company, it does right by you. 


Mr. said on his 35th year anniversary he was 
going to take a day off, but I knew he wouldn’t, and sure 
enough I was right. Mr. hasn’t a gray hair in 
his head, but I am white and I am 6 years younger than 
him. He was hired between 12 and 13 and is now 48. 

“I think there was three men who made G. E. Com- 
pany—Edison, Steinmetz and my Bennie, faithful to the 
last. Maybe I have bump on myself but I am proud of 
my Bennie, old sticking plaster. So here’s to the G. E. 
boys, let’s help to stick it out and be like Bennie—a 35 
year good old Scout.” 

That blithe letter, combining wifely pride with admira- 
tion for the company, warmed the cockles of Gerard 
Swope’s heart. Wouldn’t it yours? 
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JEALOUSIES ERSONAL jealousies are partly 
BEDEVIL responsible tor the deplorably 
RUBBER unprofitable record of America’s 
INDUSTRY 


vastly important rubber industry. 
Rivalries have led to the spending 
of scores of millions of new capital during recent years 
in greatly swelling manufacturing facilities already more 
than ample to meet all demands. Ambitions to achieve 
volume leadership have incited repeated price-cutting. 
Rubber leaders confess that contracts to furnish motor 
manufacturers with tire equipment are traditionally ac- 
cepted without profit, in order to keep gigantic plants 
going. Prices obtained from the public for tires are 
habitually slaughtered by our largest mail order houses, 
thus rendering it extremely difficult, when not impossible, 
for manufacturers to net a fair 
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REMOVE * Cotes to meet unemploy- 
UNEMPLOYMENT ment have elicited laudable re- 
FROM THE sponses. The Federal Government, 
FRONT PAGE 


though it shortsightedly did noth- 
ing until acute emergency arose, 
has since bestirred itself. President Hoover has manfully 
protested against making colossal appropriations of tax- 
payers’ money, which would prove more harmful than 
beneficial. Herbert Hoover frequently demonstrated how 
to brush aside red tape when necessity for urgent relief 
arose. Why doesn’t he place some brainy giant enjoying 
public confidence in charge of expediting all Federal con- 
struction projects? The right man, with the right experi- 
ence, could cut through labyrinths of obstructive red tape 
and start the dirt flying speedily. 


In all cities and communities 





profit from this vital division of 
the business. 

Attempts to raise the industry to 
a reasonably profitable basis have 
invariably proved abortive, mainly 
because of lack of mutual confi- 


dence and honest co-operation ‘\ 


among those managing the largest zaman xv \ x 


companies. Profits have been sac- 
rificed because of personalities. 
The rubber industry, one of the six 
biggest manufacturing industries in 
the country, is still at this late day 
where the steel industry was a 
generation ago when it was notor- 
ious that agreements made by lead- 
ers at a round table were main- 
tained only until the first man to 








where relief funds have been al- 
ready raised, unemployment should 
be taken off and kept off the news- 
paper front pages. This publica- 
tion for almost two years was a 
lone voice imploring American in- 
dustry to start laying foundations 
for a national structure, some kind 
of an Institute of Industrial Co- 
ordination, to devise ways and 
means to cope with the widespread 
unemployment which it was easy to 
foresee would follow the collapse 
of our frenzied boom. This pub- 
lication also urged leading men of 
affairs throughout the country, 
after the panic, to do more than they 








leave the confab could reach a 
buyer by telephone. The financial 
consequences of cut-throat compe- 
tition are painfully reflected by the depths to which rubber 
shares (with one notable exception) have sunk. 


Quota- 
tions at this writing are: 
NR s tain Gisia4.s ase ee AMD Aco cc pe esiwchse eae 13%4 
OSG Ee eee re 2% 
PINE fin 6:5,5,5 5069 4 sien 16 Kelly-Springfield ........ 1% 
SE Nd heidt are» ‘ork RIE OS SARIS Sexe iy eee 3% 
OS err 99 Ee ae 5 
eS eee A Se 5 
WINGED Se oiciasas cantare 43 , S, ODOET ccaccessas 12 


How long will rubber stockholders remain submissive 
to such tactics and such treatment? Is it fair to them that 
such unbusinesslike conditions be permitted to persist 
without a supreme, co-operative, farsighted, sincere effort 
to bring about a remedy? Anti-trust laws are still on the 
statute books; but Washington’s attitude towards busi- 
ness demoralization resulting in depression and unem- 
ployment has undergone modification, as evidenced by 
what has been done in wheat, in oil, in copper, in steel, 
in transportation. It profits nobody, neither the public 
nor stockholders, neither consumers nor employees, to 
have a billion-dollar industry conducted year after year 
on an unsound, unsatisfactory economic basis. 

Gentlemen of the rubber industry, what are you going 
to do about it? 





Courtesy Akron Beacon Journal 


Lots of Apples; Darn Little Cider! 


were then doing to face the unem- 
ployment emergency, not to say 
menace. After unconscionable de- 
lay, machinery was set in motion 
in most centers to wrestle with the appalling problem. 

The time has now come to stop big-headline talk and to 
devote attention wholly to helpful action. Parading un- 
employment at the top of newspaper front pages every 
morning is not calculated to pave the way for the normal 
absorption of the unemployed. There has been altogether 
too much shouting and wailing and whining about bad 
business. The psychological effect naturally and inevitably 
has been injurious. Business is not and cannot be helpful 
by the whole public singing in chorus that the country is 
rushing headlong to the bow-wows. 

Let us all stop weeping and wailing. Let’s get to work 
with a will—and a hacktone. 


Be considerate, since we couldn't exist on this planet 
alone. 


The hard-boiled deserve pity, not hate. 


Every storm ends. 
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How Progressive Employers 


Meet the Challenge 


of Unemployment 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


HEN the dividend is passed 
on labor common, manage- 
ment in the large confesses a 
major weakness. Beyond the pur- 
suit of profit, the ultimate social sanc- 
tion for business is the service of 
man. As Myron C. Taylor, chair- 
man of the finance committee of the 
United States Steel Corporation, re- 
cently pointed out, the machine must 
be adapted to the needs of man. 
Behind the bread lines and other 
external evidences of social unrest, 
there is reason for a distinct hope in 
the inventiveness, energy, and creat- 
ive zeal shown by business leaders 
in finding new formulae for balancing 
the demand for workers with the 
supply. Accordingly, in seeking the 
way out of cyclical temporary emerg- 
ency unemployment and of long term 
technological unemployment result- 
ing from the substitution of machin- 
ery for men, business executives may 
look to their own innovating leaders 
rather than to quack politicians or 
crank reformers. 


SCHOOL of management in 

the United States has shown it- 
self capable of surpassing the rest of 
the world in efficiency of production 
and has potentialities for converting 
this new efficiency into human happi- 
ness. More than ever before in the 
history of the world the search for 
profits coincides witha quest for gen- 
eral social welfare. And this is be- 
cause industry and trade are geared 
up to mass production and mass dis- 
tribution, and the absorption of prod- 
ucts at the peak rate of production 
and distribution depends on the cap- 
acity of vast multitudes of common 
people to buy. An aristocracy of mil- 
lionaires and affluent persons consti- 
tutes yo more than a drop in the 
bucket, so far as the: whole market 
is concerned. The job of big busi- 
ness in the aggregate is to diffuse 


purchasing power widely among com- 
mon folks, and to encourage them to 
buy products freely, prudently—and 
with courage in the future outlook. 

Recognizing that labor efficiency 
depends on some assurance of 
security of tenure, Gerard Swope, 
president of the General Electric 
Company, announced that his com- 
pany, insofar as the employees 
of the Incandescent Lamp De- 
partment are concerned, has joined 
the family of pioneering companies 
which have undertaken to allay the 
fears of workers by guaranteeing em- 
ployment for a year in advance. 

In adopting this new program 
which constitutes a landmark in pro- 
gressive management, the General 
Electric Company is following the 


GERARD SWOPE 
President, General Electric Company 


successful experience with guaran- 
teed employment of Procter & Gam- 
ble; the Crocker-McElwain Company 
and the Chemical Paper Manufac- 
turing Company of Holyoke, Mass. ; 
and three manufacturing corporations 
of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 

After seven years of fruitful ex- 
perience with guaranteed employ- 
ment, Colonel William C. Procter, 
head of Procter & Gamble, recently 
informed me: “Our Guaranteed Em- 
ployment Plan is still in effect and 
is, in our opinion, a success both 
> the human and the economic 
side. 


HE Fond du Lac plan entails 

co-operation between three com- 
panies. If any one of the three com- 
panies—the Sanitary Refrigerator 
Company, the Demountable Type- 
writer Company or the Northern 
Casket Company—finds it necessary 
to drop a member of its working 
force, the other two will be notified 
and an effort made to find a job for 
him. Should neither of the others 
have an opening, the original employ- 
er will search elsewhere for a job for 
the man, and, if this quest is unsuc- 
cessful, the man will receive benefits 
amounting to 65 per cent. of his 
average income during the preceding 
year, taking effect after he has been 
idle for a fortnight, and continuing 
for a maximum of 100 days longer 
if he fails to get a job in the interim. 
The contract made by the three com- 
panies runs for five years, and it is 
provided that companies may with- 
draw for cause at the end of any 
year. 

These guaranteed employment 
programs are designed to relieve 
workers of the haunting fear of un- 
employment, which saps their ener- 
gies and lowers their efficiency. It is 
thought that if a man is assured em- 
ployment for a year in advance, pro- 
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vided he keeps up his efficiency, he 
will devote his time and energy to 
the work at hand rather than giving 
his attention to the thought of other 
jobs which he might get if he is 
turned out of his present post. Fur- 
thermore, a man assured of forty- 
eight or fifty weeks of employment a 
year is relieved of regarding part of 
his salary as a fund against unem- 
ployment, and there is, therefore, 
economy in the experiment. 

These guaranteed employment 
plans are not temporary emergency 
measures but are part of a well-de- 
termined plan for the future. Deal- 
ing with the present temporary de- 
pressed situation, a number of em- 
ployers of labor in various parts of 
the country have sought to break the 
vicious circle of depression by assur- 
ing their workers that their jobs are 
safe. For example, Marcus & Com- 
pany, New York jewelers, issued the 
subjoined message : 

“So that each associate in Marcus 
& Company may know just where 
he stands and may not unduly feel 
anxiety for himself and family, it 
now seems only fair to state that no 
salary adjustments downward are 
contemplated nor any reduction of 
the personnel due to the present busi- 
ness condition.” 

Furthermore, Jacob A. Voice, pres- 
ident of the Consolidated Litho- 
graphing Company of Brooklyn, 
New York, ‘says: “There has been 
so much talk of unemployment, lay- 
offs, etc., that it behooves us to do 
our little part in helping restoration 
of confidence. Please be advised that 
it is our intention to operate at full 
capacity throughout the year. There 
will be no layoffs or discharges on 
account of lack of work. Let’s all 
continue to keep our shoulders to 
the wheel and make the best of every 
minute of our employment so that 
our production will be 100 per cent. 
In this way we will continue forging 
ahead of ali others in our line and 
not only remain leaders, but be the 
busiest shop in the industry.” 


N order to make a contribution to 

more normal economic conditions, 
Carleton H. Palmer, president of the 
Squibb Company, recently announced 
that he would assure uninterrupted 
employment throughout the Winter 
with no reduction in wages to every 
person employed in the offices, plants, 
and laboratories of FE. R. Squibb & 
Sons. This action féjllowed the in- 
auguration of a five-qy week in the 
Summer. 

“If industries shof{d adopt this 
policy of a five-day Bick,” Mr. Pal- 
mer insisted, “and sheild take on ad- 
ditional employees tegmeet any in- 
crease in demand, tha ginemployment 
situation would be §¥stly relieved. 





For industries where seven-day week 
operation is necessary, the five-day 
week is entirely practicable, requiring 
only the use of the ‘staggered’ holi- 
day with the employment of addi- 
tional crews. Practically all of these 
industries employ ‘staggered’ holidays 
since no crew is expected to work 
seven days a week. The reduction, 
therefore, from the six-day week to 
the five-day week will bring about an 
increase of over ten per cent. in the 
number of employees.” 





WILLIAM COOPER PROCTER 
Chairman, The Procter & Gamble Co. 


The General Electric guaranteed 
employment experiment is part of a 
larger program intended to put man- 
agement on a more civilized plane. 
Last June Mr. Swope announced a 
plan for stabilization of employment 
and pensions. Although no benefits 
were to be paid out until the plan 
was in operation for six months, the 
president of the General Electric 
Company, in November, because of 
the emergency, put the plan into ef- 
fect for December, affecting all em- 
ployees whose earnings are fifty per 
cent. or more of normal, who are 
taxed at the rate of one per cent. of 
their income. 

The company matches present em- 
ployee contributions dollar for dol- 
lar. Thus, as other companies dip 
into their profits funds for dividends, 
this company is tapping profits to 
some extent to avoid distresses 
among its own loyal workers. The 
General Electric Company is such an 
outstanding success from the profits 
viewpoint that hardboiled business 
men in other lines will pay respect to 
its innovations, whereas they might 
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discount the experiments of smaller 
and less outstanding companies. 

The specific plan of the General 
Electric Company for its Incandes- 
cent Lamp Department provides that 
all employees in the department 
who are compensated on the basis 
of hourly or piece-work rates and 
who have been in the employ of the 
company continuously for two years 
will be guaranteed fifty weeks of 
work in 1931, including paid vaca- 
tions, less only “time lost through 
holiday closings, illness of the em- 
ployee, or through plague, fire, flood, 
strike, repair or replacement of 
equipment, or other emergency.” 
Moreover, if employment shall be 
less than a minimum of thirty hours 
a week, the company agrees to pay 
for at least thirty hours work a 
week. 

The new scheme will become oper- 
ative when 60 per cent. of the eligible 
workers vote to accept it, agreeing 
at the same time to a one per cent. 
deduction from weekly earnings to 
be credited to the pension fund which 
accumulates for the employees. Thus 
a company which has been in the van 
of progress in the laboratory with 
respect to technological inventions, is 
aiso at the forefront in the invention 
of new social formulae for meeting 
altered industrial conditions. 


N connection with the Procter & 
Gamble plan, the company has 
in operation a plan of “profit shar- 
ing dividends” for employees through 
stock ownership. Workers who in 
the aggregate are large stockholders 
have representation on the Board of 
Directors. Factory workers are eli- 
gible for participation after six 
months service and the eligihle list 
constitutes 93 per cent. of all em- 
ployees. Of these, 95 per cent. have 
voted to participate. These workers 
have the guarantee of forty-eight 
weeks work a year with full pay, 
less holidays, provided they earn 
$2,000 or less a year. If individual 
workers actually do not put in serv- 
ice for their full pay, the excess 
amount contributed this way as “un- 
employment pay” is charged against 
profit. 

In this connection, the employment 
relations committee of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, in its 
annual report, commented: “We be- 
lieve all manufacturing employers 
should carefully consider unemploy- 
ment relief plans now operating in 
many industrial establishments, in 
order to determine if any be adapted 
to their particular plant conditions.” 

The great irony of the unemploy- 
ment which preceded this depression 
was that it was heightened by in- 
creasing efficiency on the part of 

(Continued on page 30) 
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LITTLE BITS ABOUT 


NE blustery Winter morning, 
some fifteen years ago, a man 
appeared, unannounced and unac- 
companied, at the information build- 
ing of a great meat 
packing plant in 
the stock yards dis- 
trict of Chicago. 
This plant, with 
branches through- 
out the world, had 
been known, until 
that time, as_ the 
Sulzberger & Sons 
Company. 

As the “visitor” approached the 
uniformed officer at the gate, he 
smiled affably, extended his hand, 
and said “Good morning,” in a pleas- 
ant, easy manner. The officer, an 
old hand, and accustomed to meeting 
many strangers and visitors—promi- 
nent and otherwise—during the 
course of the day, was visibly sur- 
prised by this pleasant greeting and 
friendly handshake from one who 
was a total stranger to him. 

Without further ceremony, the 
“visitor” passed on into the main of- 
fice building, leaving the officer 
watching him, a somewhat confused 
expression on his face. 

A few hours later in the day, the 
attention of the custodian of the gate 
was suddenly drawn te this same 
“visitor’”—this time accompanied by 
a group of important looking gentle- 
men, including officials of the com- 
pany, and his curiosity could no long- 
er be contained. Without further 
ado, he made an adroit inquiry, and 
the answer he received was both en- 
lightening and electrifying. 

The “visitor”? was Thomas E. 
Wilson, newly appointed president of 
the company, who had that day re- 
ported, alone and without ostenta- 
tion, to take charge of the great pack- 
ing company which from that day on 
has borne his name. 


GROUP of Cleveland business 

men were sitting around a lun- 
cheon table. There were Alva Brad- 
ley, G. Ashley Tomlinson, John 
Sherwin, Jr., George Ross—all of 
them wealthy men or the sons of 
wealth. 

George Ross, who is an executive 
of the Nickel Plate Railroad of 
which his father is president, glanced 
at the suit on John Sherwin, Jr., 
who, by the way, is president of the 
Midland Bank, and remarked: 


BIG 
MEN 


“Huh! Same material and pattern 
as mine. Where did you get it?” 

A New York tailor was named. 

“When did you get it?” 

“In October, two years ago,” 
answered Mr. Sherwin. 

George Ross grinned. “Got you 
beaten by two months. Got mine 
in August, two years ago, from a 
Cleveland tailor.” 

Mr. Tomlinson chuckled. “I’ve 
got both of you beaten. This one 
I have on is four years old.” 

“That’s fine,” Alva Bradley cried, 
displaying the label in the inside 
pocket of his coat. “What date do 
you see there?” 

It was October 26, 1919. 


AMUEL J. INSULL gave a talk 

about twenty years ago before the 

Western Society of Engineers in 

Chicago, on the problems of corpora- 
tions. 

One of the most 
serious problems of 
the general manag- 
er, especially in a 
public service cor- 
poration, is that of 
obtaining from the 
public a right view 
of company poli- 

cies. The difficulties arise principally 
because so large a number of em- 
ployees in minor positions lack vision, 
yet it is with precisely these employ- 
ees the public makes most frequent 
contacts. He suggested that it would 
not only be good for the public but 
also of inestimable service to the cor- 
poration, if more complaints were to 
be received, and these complaints 
should be addressed to the general 
manager by name. He said this with 
full knowledge that many complaints 
are received and that a large propor- 
tion are senseless and many of the 
writers are ashamed later of having 


acted hastily. Nevertheless enough 
reasonable complaints are received 
to make it worth while to consider 
them. 

Complaints addressed by name to 
the general manager are taken care 
of by the department to which all 
complaints go, with the difference 
that there is a notation, often in the 
handwriting of the general manag- 
er, always with his initials attached, 
demanding a report within 24 hours. 
It speeds things up, prevents a sore 
spot from becoming serious and is 
of tremendous benefit to the men in 
the organization who know that the 
eyes of the boss are upon them. It 
appears to be an excellent idea. We 
would like to know what Mr. Insull 
thinks of it to-day. 


A. KRAMER, president of the 
*Columbian Steel Tank Com- 
pany in’ Kansas City, Missouri, is 
rather old-fashioned in that he be- 
lieves everyone 
should attend 
church on the Sab- 
bath. 

On a recent Sun- 
day he discovered 
after reaching his 
pew that he had 
only a Mexican 
half-dollar in his 
pockets. The pastor had made a plea 
for some worthy cause and had the 
collection plates passed for contribu- 
tions. Mr. Kramer dropped in his 
“mite” ! 

Two days later a young man en- 
tered the Columbian offices, asked 
to see Mr. Kramer personally; in- 
sisted it was an important and per- 
sonal matter. Mr. Kramer said he 
would see him. The young man en- 
tered, laid a small package on Mr. 
Kramer’s desk and left without a 
word. 

The manufacturer slowly un- 
wrapped the parcel while a group of 
executives with whom he had been 
conferring looked on interestedly. He 
disclosed the Mexican coin, looked 
blankly at it for a second and then 
began laughing. 

“Doggone that preacher anyway,” 
he said. “Of course he’d know I’d 
be the only fellow there who would 
palm off Mexican money on him.” 

The fact that Mr. Kramer had, 
five years before, given $50,000 for 
building the church did not make the 
incident less laughable. 
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| 
Should Automobile Dealers 


FORBES for 


Take on “Side Lines’ ? 


How One Progressive Distributor Prospers Through 
a Policy of Diversified Merchandising, Plus Con- 
fidence of Customers—No Used Car Problem Here! 


* 


HE bonanza wheat farmer 
é i almost landed in the poor-house 

because he was too “high-hat” 
to raise chickens, pigs, spuds, and too 
proud to “pull teats.” Diversification 
saved many a wheat rancher from the 
sheriff’s hammer. 


Are many automobile ntershants ~ 


to-day faced with somewhat the sate 
predicament? 

The writer recently made a survey 
of six automobile dealers in widely 
separated sections of the country, all 
doing about the same volume of busi- 
ness and selling cars ranging in price 
from $1,500 to $2,000. Among other 
things, they said that since 1923 the 
average net profit on cars sold (new 
and used) has decreased from 
$109.33 to $55.22 and that, in terms 
of percentages, their net profit de- 
creased from 4.6 per cent. to .68 per 
cent. 

What’s wrong with this picture? 

Much of this trouble <an be laid at 
the door of the “used car problem.” 
Wild trading to maintain quotas re- 
sults in cut-throat competition. Used 
car losses increased from $1.93 per 
car in 1923 to $12 in 1929. Like- 
wise the cost of selling used cars 
increased $8 per car. 


HE automobile industry owes its 
growth to mass production and 
popular prices. Production costs have 
been cut to the bone. A gross profit 
to the dealer of from 15 to 20 per 
cent. isn’t much, but would an in- 
crease be a panacea? The consumer 
would foot the bill, of course; but 
would he maintain the present rate of 
consumption? The panicky dealer 
who insists on dissipating profits 
through lng trades would not change 
color overnight. The vicious cycle 
of trade-in competition will continue 
until the weak sisters have passed out 
of the picture. 
The automobile manufacturer is in 
competition with the piano maker, the 
realtor, the clothing manufacturer. 


By MANDUS E. BRIDSTON 


EFINITE measures to im- 

prove the position of the 
automobile dealer have been 
taken by manufacturers. How- 
ever, many of the dealer’s 
probiems can be cured only by 
the dealer himself. The unique 
methods and the experiences 
of W. R. Paddock may show 

other dealers the way out 


His future is measured, in part, by 
low prices consistent with profit pos- 
sibilities of the competent merchan- 
diser. 

The admittedly sub-normal condi- 
tion of the automobile dealer as a 
class is a state of mind, quite similar 
to that of the wheat farmer in bon- 
anza times. The average automobile 
dealer has been too “high-hat”’ to sell 
gasoline, grease a car, sell automotive 
gew-gaws, go after monkey wrench 





work, mend a tire, paint a car and the 
dozen and one sources of automotive 
income. 

The motorist is the best customer 
in the world! He’s a compulsory 
buyer. He can get along with a 
threadbare suit of clothes, but if the 
bearings of his car burn out, he’s got 
to invest some good money pronto. 
He needs tires when he needs them. 
Gasoline is a dire necessity. 

The automobile dealer is the back- 
bone of automotive distribution. Why 
shouldn’t he go after the sideline 
profits? Why does he insist on send- 
ing his customer to the service station 
around the corner for gasoline—or 
to the tire repair shop in the next 
block, or the paint shop? 

Diversified merchandising is the 
answer to the car dealer’s predica- 
ment. The same principle built such 
institutions as Marshall Field’s, 
Wanamaker’s, May’s, Filene’s. Ma- 
dame can do her entire household 
shopping under one roof, if she 
wishes—and many do. 

The automobile dealer is learning 
that the gasoline dollar, the grease 
dollar, the tire dollar, the accessory 
dollar, the repair. dollar is just as big 
and round as the new car dollar. The 
motorist takes no particular delight in 
chasing from pillar to post to get 
what he wants when he wants it. 


ANY automobile dealers have 

discovered the bonanza in after- 
market profits. Among the scores of 
automobile dealers who have disclosed 
their methods to me, perhaps there 
is no better example of successful 
automobile merchandising than that 
of the Paddock Motors Company, 
Everett, Washington, because of its 
average volume, in an average city, 
under average conditions—but not 
average results! 

W. R. Paddock doesn’t let the used 
car problem disturb his peace of 
mind. He modestly admits it, but 
denies any merchandising genius. At 
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this writing he’s look- 
ing for 30 or 40 used 
cars to increase his 
stock of trade-ins! 
Likewise, he never 
complains about small 
profit margins on new 
car sales. 

He’s the recognized 
leader in a city of 
35,000 and a ranking 
dealer of the country. 
Many automobile deal- 
ers in cities twice and 
three times the size of 
Everett would feel 
mighty complacent 
about a net profit of 
$22,100 from a gross 
volume of $467,669. 
The annual volume has run as high 
as $713,000 with a net profit of 
$41,460. 

Paddock didn’t get into the busi- 
ness on a gold platter, either. In the 
light of his early struggles and hum- 
ble beginning not many years ago, 
these figures are even more eloquent 
of a business romance that is not yet 
ended. Paddock is still young. 


N 1908 he joined the Riverside 

Carriage & Auto Company, Stu- 
debaker agency of Everett, as office 
flunky with the princely salary of $12 
per week. He was 21. He early 
learned the value of diversified mer- 
chandising, for this firm sold every- 
thing in hardware, from cream sep- 
arators to automobiles—and few of 
the latter. By 1912 his salary had 
mounted to $100 per month—not bad 
for those days. But Paddock wanted 
to sell automobiles instead of making 
out invoices. His boss finally agreed 
to send him to the sticks to sell 
Studebaker cars. There wasn’t much 
outside the city limits of Everett in 
those days but Douglas firs and an 
occasional gardener or dairy farmer 
eking a living among the barren 
stumps. But driving over rutted 
roads from 15 to 18 hours a day 
netted Paddock a cool $7,200 in two 
years. 

Then he bought out his boss, with 
the aid of two part- 
ners—G. W. Fowler 
and H. B. Gay. At 
that time Paddock 
controlled $1,800, 
Fowler contributed 
$2,600 in borrowed 


The little jim- 
cracks that every 
motorist buys can 
be made a source 
of profit to the . 
automobile dealer 


merchandising. 





The beautiful sales building across the street would be an idle 
boast were it not for this automotive service plant in which W. R. 
Paddock takes advantage of all the by-products of automobile 


capital and Gay a like amount. In 1919 
Paddock bought out Gay for $12,600, 
and last year paid Fowler $82,000 
cash for his interest! The company 
now represents a gross investment of 
$165,000. Not so bad for a concern 
that started in the red in 1914! 

“Selling automobiles is a profitable 
business if you’re not afraid of hard 
work,” Paddock comments with a 
twinkle in his eye. 

He knows what hard work means. 
During the first five years in business 
he didn’t have a single holiday—Sun- 
days included. He remembers on 
one particular Fourth of July evening 
he changed and repaired 48 tires! “I 
was mighty glad to pick up the extra 
two-bits that came my way,” Pad- 
dock recalls. 

But the tire-patching days for the 
executive didn’t last long. The firm 
changed hands in August, 1914, and 
nine new cars were sold during the 
remaining months of that year, and 
in 1915 the company’s volume in- 
creased $100,000. The volume con- 
tinued to increase at the rate of 
$100,000 a year until the post-war 
depression in 1921. Now the firm is 
getting its second wind, represented 
in an expansion of a new service 
building valued at $55,000. In the 
fourteen years of its life, Paddock 
Motors Company has grown to 
twenty times its original size—from 


It is truly an “Automotive Department Store” 
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1,500 to 30,000 square 
feet of floor space. 


HE basic reason 

for this unusual 
growth is diversified 
merchandising plus a 
business policy that 
wins confidence. Pad- 
dock states it simply: 
“We never overlook 
a profit possibility so 
long as the source of 
revenue is related to 
automotive merchan- 
dising. But equally im- 
portant, I believe, is 
our general policy of 
business. Being human, 
we sometimes make 
mistakes, and, being sincere, we stand 
ready to correct them. We are more 
zealous to build and preserve our 
reputation than to sell cars. Sales are 
inevitable when the former is held 
high.” 


HIS policy seems very simple— 

even elementary—but it takes 
vision and strong purpose to carry it 
out to the letter in the day-to-day 
affairs that contribute business. Some- 
times it seems necessary for the dealer 
to take the short end of a deal with 
an unreasonable customer, but Pad- 
dock regards such cases as the best 
of goodwill advertising. He never 
argues. Many times he has driven 
30 or 40 miles to iron out an alleged 
grievance of a buyer. Once he sold 
an orphan car at a reasonable price. 
The buyer complained of the diffi- 
culty of getting service on this par- 
ticular car. Paddock took it back 
without quibbling, though he might 
have reasonably argued that the cus- 
tomer knew what he was buying at a 
bargain price. As a result of this 
treatment, the customer brought in 
four more prospects ! 

The other day Bill Paddock sold a 
$2,100 used car over long distance 
telephone—the prospect never having 
seen the car. “We sell by telephone 


quite often, and when a customer 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Testing quartz 
control plates, 
at the customs 
laboratories of 
the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards 


Underwood & Underwood 


Industrial Research, Preferred 


Tour of Representative Laboratories Re- 
veals No Let-Up in This Important and 
Indispensable Department of Modern 
Business—W hat the Scientists Are Doing 


By MAURICE HOLLAND 


Director, Division of Engineering and Indus- 
trial Research, National Research Council 



















CTIVITIES in the big indus- cipal aims the acquaintance of the Aluminum Company of America, 
trial laboratories have not been financial fraternity with research Pittsburgh. 

“lessened. The great industries methods and progress, a matter of The visitors had a chance to look 
of the country where research de- growing interest to the American in- into organizations whose research 
partments are essential units in their vestor, had its genesis in conversa- activities have far-reaching effects on 
organizations are looking far beyond tions aboard the Bremen during a the main industrial factors in our 
the downward trend of the present trans-Atlantic trip a few months ago. present-day economic life—the auto- 
business cycle. Science continues to A small distinguished group met daily mobile, the radio, the telephone and 
function no matter what the output in the captain’s quarters for pre- wireless telegraphy, television, the 
of a plant may be or whatever may luncheon apertifs. talking picture, canned foods, house- 
happen to dividends. In the long run One day the conversation turned to hold appliances, and structural steel, 
the application of science pays, and scientific aids to navigation. One of to mention only a few. 
the relation of research to profits is the passengers, an internationally 
















such that the microscope and the test known banker, surprised some of his ESEARCH and its accomplish- 
tube must be kept busy should all the hearers by a comment to the effect ments should be taken into 
rest of the plant lapse into idleness. “the world to-day was virtually living consideration in making forecasts, 






A recent tour of laboratories by out of the research laboratories of the for the discovery of to-day may be a 
nearly one hundred industrial execu- land.” He said that one of the most dominating influence in the industrial 
tives and bankers organized under interesting days of his life had been and financial world to-morrow. 
the National Research Council, Di- spent in the laboratories of the Gen- But the forward look is usually a long 
vision of Engineering and Industrial eral Electric Company. From that one. Experience shows that the time 
Research, revealed not the slightest remark and the fact that so few men lag between experimental and de- 
let-up behind the walls where dis- in the industrial and financial world velopmental work in the laboratory 
coveries and inventions, which may knew just what is going on in our and commercial production in the 
mean so much to industry in the not great laboratories the idea of organiz- plant averages three years, so that the 
distant future, are being worked out. ing a tour for such men was con- trained observer should be able to 

The president of the American ceived and put into effect. tell with some degree of certainty 
Rolling Milf Company, Charles R. The tour began in New York City just what the position of a company 
Hook, said to the writer: “Our re- when the Bell Telephone Laboratories may be at a given period, all other 
search department is the only one in’ were visited and ended in Washing- things being equal. 
the plant where cuts have not been ton with visits to the U. S. Bureau But all the factors must be taken 
made this year. We are taking ad- of Standards and the National Can- into account. The discovery in the 
vantage ©: this period of inactivity to ners’ Association laboratories. Other laboratory to-day will inevitably lead 
clear our plant of obsolescent equip- institutions covered by the tour were to its application in one form or an- 
ment, to install new processes and the General Electric Company, at other in the practical field of business 
methods, and we are pushing Schenectady; the General Motors to-morrow. But that discovery may 
our development work full steam Laboratories, Detroit; the American mean a new industry or an expansion 
ahead.” Rolling Mill Laboratories, Middle- for one and losses for another; or 

Organization of the tour of labora- town, Ohio; the Mellon Institute industrial research may put in a new 
tories, which had as one of its prin- of Industrial Research and the leader and oust an old one. 
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Scientists now peering down the 
barrel of a microscope, gazing into 
the world of the infinitesimal, may 
be staking out the claims for a dis- 
covery which will revolutionize an 
industry. An inquisitive nose poking 
into a chemical beaker may uncover 
the secret of a synthetic dye which 
will rival the royal purple of ancient 
Tyre. Sensitive fingers may be now 
adjusting the chemical balance that 
may produce a formula for a man- 
made silk that puts Nature’s methods 
to shame. 


N the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 

the centralized research organiza- 
tion of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, the largest pri- 
vate research organization of the 
world, 6,000 persons are employed, 
and $20,000,000 invested as indus- 
trial insurance to safeguard the 
$2,500,000,000 invested in the Bell 
telephone system. In these labora- 
tories, “dreamers” are carrying on 
fundamental investigations of the 
phenomena of sound that may have 
vital bearing not only on the future 
of telephonic communication but in 
other fields. Past investigations to 
improve the quality and to increase 
the volume of sound for long distance 
telephony yielded unexpected divi- 
dends for the companies in the Bell 
system. 

The by-products turned out by the 
Laboratories’ research staff have 
helped to improve phonographs, air- 
planes, radio equipment and have 
even extended into the realm of 
modern medicine. One of the by- 
products of the Bell Laboratories is 
an electrical stethoscope, used in the 
diagnosis of cardiac diseases. An- 
other device is an artificial larynx 
which enables unfortunates whose 
vocal chords have been removed to 
make intelligible sounds resembling 
human speech, while the application 
of ultra-violet and infra-red photo- 
microscopic apparatus and technique 
perfected in the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories render visible objects 
that have never been seen by the 
human eye before. This single piece 
of investigation places in the hands 
of the medical profes- 
sion and biologists a 
new tool that may 
prove to be of untold 
benefit to mankind. 

A spectacular ex- 
periment demon- 
strated at the Bell 
Telephone Laborato- 
ties is an “electron 


Dr. E. F. W. Alexan- 
derson, engineer of 
the General Electric 
Company, with his 
television receiver 


gun” bombarding a crystal with tril- 
lions of electrons. The gun sends 
these microscopic components of the 
atom with the speed of light against 
an angle crystal from which electrons 
bound off and are caught in a tiny 
bucket which swings in an orbit about 
the bombarded area. Electronic 
theory is being advanced and the 
speculations as to whether the com- 
ponent parts of an atom are physical 
units or waves or some other form 
of energy shows promise of solution. 
A test of immediate utilitarian value 
is one in which 10,000 nickels a day 
are passed through an apparatus to 
show how many coins can be dropped 
into the telephone coin box without 
wearing the mechanism out.  Inci- 
dentally it has been learned that the 
nickels wear out too. 


IKE Aladdin in the Arabian 

Nights, visitors to the General 
Electric Company’s “House of 
Magic” at Schenectady must have an 
“open sesame” to get into the office 
of one of the General Electric’s “in- 
dustrial explorers.” But these 
modern Aladdins knock six times on 
a plate and then twice, whereupon an 
automatically controlled door flies 
open. The door is operated by a 
bank of thyratons. ‘What is the 
industrial application of this device?” 
asked a banker on the tour. “The 
thyraton may be the means of trans- 
mitting cheap power to the farm and 
thus bring about a long train of 
economic changes,” explained Dr. 
Hull of the General Electric staff. 


Dr. Samuel C. Prescott, head of 
the department of Biology and 
Public Health in the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology 


Ewing Galloway 
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One member of the touring party, a 
manufacturer of heavy machinery, 
saw an immediate application of a 
thyraton in the control of automatic 
elevators. 

It is difficult to forecast what re- 
sults may come of Langmuir’s con- 
tinued researches pertaining to atomic 
structure. In pursuing investigations 
of the hydrogen atoms in the labora- 
tories of the General Electric Com- 
pany he gathered an exhaustive array 
of facts on the action of gases in 
incandescent lamp bulbs. His _ re- 
searches had no immediate purpose in 
view. Then it was discovered that 
lamp engineers had been working on 
unsound theories and to-day the re- 
sults of Langmuir’s discoveries have 
wrought significant changes in three 
industries. About $2,000,000,000 is 
saved annually by consumers of elec- 
tric light. The way was paved for 
the creation of the power tube essen- 
tial to broadcasting, and the basis,was 
laid far automic hydrogen welding, 
a process which simplifies the weld- 
ing of aluminum and its alloys, trans- 
forming fabrication methods in the 
automobile and aviation industries. 


N the laboratories of the General 

Motors Corporation in Detroit 
where science “rides on wheels,” 
there is a neon lamp mounted over a 
glass case in which a crank shaft re- 
volves, synchronized so as to make 
the revolving mechanism stand still 
for studies in connection with im- 
proving crank shaft design. The prin- 
ciple of this device, known as the 
“strobescope,” is familiar to every 
movie fan who has seen the wheels 
of a carriage in motion stand still on 
the screen. 


A silent rocker arm, developed for : 
the new 16-cylinder Cadillac, is an- 
other device of the General Motors 
laboratory workers that interested 
the members of the laboratory tour. 
Proper headlights to conform to the 
highway laws of the various States is 
engaging the attention of the research 
General Motors engineers. 

An immense room paved with dif- 
ferent types of road surfacing and 
conforming in every essential to 

actual driving condi- 
tions is a part of the 
equipment of the Gen- 
eral Motors Labora- 
tories in the study of 
the headlight problem. 
The development of a 
depressed beam which 
will eliminate glare 
from the eyes of 
drivers: coming from 
an opposite direction 
has been solved with a 
new type of headlight. 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Business Stymied by “Sales 


Shocked” Executives 


i 
CCORDING tt foremost eco- 
nomists, the American business 
man i apparently stymied by 

the vicious c#cle of over-production, 
unemployment, over-capitalizationand 
falling commodity prices. Each of 
these four factors has «n unques- 
tioned influence upon the return of 
prosperity. Even though world’ eco- 
nomic conditions are at a low ebb, 
there still exists the absolute neces- 
sity for American business men to 
exercise a program of domestic de- 
velopment upon which may be con- 
structed a new industrial strength. 

There is no question but what 
American business is suffering an 
acute attack of “sales shock.” The 
sales directors who have been suc- 
cessful in the past have two very seri- 
ous obstacles to overcome before they 
can exercise their better judgment. 
The first one is the attitude of the 
directors of their corporations. These 
same directors in the immediate post- 
war period, authorized the large ad- 
vertising appropriations which en- 
abled the corporations to reduce their 
Federal income taxes, and at the same 
time underwrite future sales. 

The huge sums of money intelli- 
gently placed behind sales effort in 
the form of advertising, contributed 
in a large and substantial way to the 
last seven or eight yeass of prosper- 
ous conditions in America. This 
prosperity on the part of the corpora- 
tions provided them witi: a record of 
earnings which made it both practi- 
cal and attractive for the investment 
bankers to recapitalize the corpora- 
tions. 


ITH the increase in capital, the 

corporations were provided with 
the financial strength which to-day, 
even after a year of general depres- 
sion, reflects a very strong cash posi- 
tion in most cases. Coincidental with 
recapitalization came the increase in 
number of stockholders and the par- 
ticipation of the public in common 
stock ownership. As a result, the 
daily quotations on listed securities 
became a great factor in the public’s 
goodwill toward these corporations. 
The entire executive personnel hav- 
ing participated in the recapitaliza- 
tion of their own particular corpora- 


By EDWARD R. GRACE 


President, Grace & Holiday, 
Advertising Counsel 


tions as well as others, unconsciously 
dissipated their executive thinking 
because of the importance attached 
to stockholdings and personal wealth. 

With the collapse of the stock 
market, the shrinkage in the market 
value of listed securities caused cor- 
poration executives, first, to accumu- 
late a greater cash reserve, and, sec- 
ond, to maintain a dividend policy 
which would hold the confidence of 
the public, stockholders and their 
particular trade outlets. In order to 


ss’T"HE tired consumer,” says 

Roger W. Babson, “is get- 
ting ready now to put his 
money to work. And he has 
more money than he has ever 
had before .. . This depression 
has had little effect on his 
earnings. But he has been 
holding it back. Now he is 
ready to let loose. Banks and 
industrial institutions are like- 
wise approaching the mood 
where they will loosen the 
strings around their idle funds. 
And I see advertising as the 
means to. start the ball 
rolling.” 


do this, a great many corporations 
have either reduced their advertising 
appropriations or cancelled their ex- 
penditures. 

The other obstacle confronting 
the sales director is a lowered 
morale on the part of sales forces 
who have been serving as shock 
troops in the distribution of manu- 
factured products. In the last analy- 
sis the salesman is at present and will 
be for some time, the most important 
personality in any business structure. 
No salesman can be successful in 
meeting competition unless he is 
equipped with not only a plan of 
operation, but the forceful weapon 
known as advertising. 

All sales are the result of a buy- 
ing impulse. Every manufacturer is 
competing with not only his direct 
competitor but all other manufac- 


turers in the quest for the consumer’s 
dollar. With these dollars reduced 
in number through the unemploy- 
ment situation, the competition is 
proportionately increased. Therefore, 
the manufacturer must stimulate his 
particular prospect’s buying impulse 
in such a way that it will cause a 
definite commitment or purchase. 

All economists point to the fact 
that retarded buying has created an 
increased market for most lines of 
merchandise. Until the buyers are 
impelled through desire of possession, 
there cannot be the necessary com- 
mitments or purchase. The factor 
of desire is one of the most im- 
portant factors in the restoration of 
world trade. The successful employ- 
ment of the time payment plan in all 
lines of industry is evidence of the 
public’s willingness to make commit- 
ments, once the desire exists. With 
a wave of desire created through the 
stimulation generated by selling effort 
and advertising, production machin- 
ery will be employed which in turn 
will automatically create a market 
tor the employment of labor. 


ECAUSE this is an age of spe- 

cialized endeavor, practically 
every manufacturer is hobbled at 
present by a prejudiced viewpoint on 
his particular product and market. 
He must now take a sales and adver- 
tising inventory which is not a reflec- 
tion of his particular ideas or that of 
his sales force, but which is the result 
of a marketing science possessed by 
organizations whose contacts with di- 
versified manufacturing and mer- 
chandising practices, as well as the 
buying public, enables them to pre- 
sent an unprejudiced and truthful 
mirror of the actual conditions to be 
met by the manufacturer. 

If the directors and chief execu- 
tives of American manufacturing in- 
stitutions will underwrite their sales 
program and express the same degree 
of confidence in their future as that 
evidenced by the investment bankers 
who financed them, there will be in- 
jected into the American industrial 
equation the stimulating influence of 
a vital factor. This in itself would 
prescribe the remedy for “sales 
shocked” executives. 
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Airplane view 
of the busi- 
ness district 
of Kansas 
City and, in 
the back- 
ground, the 
municipal 
airport 


City, Know Thyself! 


INCE my earliest association 

with the promotion of Kansas 

City’s industrial growth, I have 
been struck by the lack of definite 
knowledge not only of the extent of 
existing industries but of what indus- 
tries were needed to round out Kan- 
sas City’s industrial life. 

Eighteen months ago had an in- 
quirer been too specific in requests 
for information on what Kansas City 
manufactured and how widely those 
products were sold, I confess we 
would have been stumped for an 
answer. 

The city’s industries have ex- 
panded rapidly in recent years. Once 
largely a forwarding point for ware- 
house stocks of eastern goods, the 
war and its aftermath brought on a 
sudden consciousness of sufficient 
raw materials, labor, fuel and market 
to warrant home manufacture of 
many home-consumed products. 

The result was not a “boom,” but 
a steady entry of individuals and 
companies into manufacturing, a 
greater tendency toward industrial 
investment—naturally a rather hap- 
hazard movement, with no _ pre- 
arranged plan that proposed a bal- 
anced industrial development. That 
was the situation when we undertook 


By LOU E. HOLLAND 


Managing Director, Chamber of 
Commerce of Kansas City, Mo. 


C ITY, know thyself! Then, 
but not until then, can 
the fullest, most useful in- 
formation be furnished local 
enterprises on how to expand 
profitably, and convincing facts 
be supplied outside enter- 
prises, or prospective enter- 
prises, showing why they 
should succeed by taking ad- 
vantage of local conditions and 
opportunities. Kansas City tells 
how it has solved the problem 
of knowing itself and how this 
knowledge is being turned to 
advantageous account. 


a determined look within ourselves to 
discover just what we had. 

I presume, at that, Kansas City 
was no different from most other in- 
dustrial municipalities. 

But, with business men banded to- 
gether in a five-year industrial ex- 
pansion program that involved the 
judicious expenditure of $2,250,000, 
it was necessary to know what we 
were about; there were two major 
problems, with many doubts and 
questions in our mind concerning 
each. 


What were we making? Where 
were those products sold? What 
new markets were economically open 
to those products? What was the 
position of each existing line of 
business financially? What mutual 
co-operation were the individuals in 
each industry offering each other? 

What products were we buying in 
outside markets? How many of 
those could be produced economically 
in Kansas City? Would the exist- 
ing volume for each product warrant 
immediate production operations 
here? Was local industrial financing 
available? What industries were 
absolutely essential to develop a well- 
balanced industrial city, dependent 
chiefly on no one industry? 


ROM the first day that men took 
the field to call personally on a 
thousand manufacturers to find the 
answers to those questions, our eyes 
were opened. Months were spent in 
compiling, checking and analyzing 
the survey, with the final analysis 
showing a 95 per cent. complete 
coverage of all Kansas City industry. 
The field men found unusual co- 
operation among Kansas City’s ex- 
ecutives. The individual reports 
being confidential, most manufactur- 
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ers opened their books willingly to 
the field men, with the natural result 
that the final analysis of all facts and 
figures submitted would seem to offer 
the greatest possible accuracy. 


T is not the purpose of this article 

to delineate any detailed results 
of the survey. A few conclusions 
may serve to justify the importance 
we are placing on the survey. 

We found, somewhat to our 
amazement, that in a manner we were 
a one-industry town. Practically 
two-thirds of our manufactured 
products, in value, were food and 
kindred products. That fact is not 
illogical, for Kansas City is the cen- 
ter of perhaps the largest, most pro- 
ductive and diversified agricultural 
region of the country, and one of the 
leading cities in the packing industry. 
But where Kansas City had reached 
out for the products of the farm, it 





won't take my word at its face value, 
I want to quit business,” he em- 
phasized. A merchant’s success is 
generally measured by his ability to 
sell himself, rather than his merchan- 
dise. Paddock impresses you as being 
straight right to the marrow—be- 
cause he is! 

He exploits every aspect of the 
automotive business, because small 
margins and low prices require a pro- 
portionate volume with selling cost 
distributed over as wide a line as is 
feasible. The 20 per cent. margin on 
new cars is ample if other sources of 
income help to pay overhead and 
swell profits. 


HIS company has a building of 

12,000 square feet, almost as 
large as the main automobile plant, 
that Paddock calls his “Automotive 
Department Store.” Two gas pumps 
are located under a margee on the 
corner. Attractive window displays 
of accessories flag attention of gas 
patrons. In this building the motor- 
ist can buy anything for his car or 
get any kind of service. Accessories 
sell at a rate of almost a thousand 
dollars per month, gas sells at the 
rate of 500 gallons per day and oil in 
proportion. 

The repair shop in this “Automo- 
tive Department Store,” includes car 
repairing, painting, upholstery and 
top work, battery recharging, every 
department equipped from A to Z, 
including even an electric hoist for 
oiling and greasing. A complete 
machine shop with lathes, drills, 
presses, precludes the need of “farm- 
ing out” any kind of work. Paddock 


Should Automobile Dealers Take on 





was overlooking other raw materials 
that abound in the territory. 

We found that more than three 
hundred raw materials or commodi- 
ties were used in manufacture here, 
but bought elsewhere—yet more than 
two hundred of them could be profit- 
ably produced here! 

One commodity, consumed by the 
millions of dollars in the Kansas City 
territory, its principal raw material 
produced in abundance within twenty- 
five miles of Kansas City, was, until 
this year, being purchased entirely in 
the East and the Southeast! 


E found little known industries 

with surprising possibilities, 
particularly if encouraged locally 
and protected for the moment froin 
imported competition. And, natur- 
ally, we found scores of semi-finished 
products being made here entirely 
unknown to other manufacturers who 


(Continued from page 17) 


refuses to share profits with the serv- 
ice station and the custom shop. 
Besides, the motorist likes to go to 
one place for all his automotive needs 
—especially if that place has won the 
confidence of the car owner. This 
continued contact with his customers 
brings in almost 50 per cent. of the 
leads for car sales. When Jones 
drives in for gas, he tells the service 
man about prospect Smith. The serv- 
ice man tells the salesman—and 
another car is sold. An endless chain 
of which the old customer is an im- 
portant link. 

Paddock doesn’t overlook a single 
profit bet in the automobile busi- 
ness. Last year he earned $700 a 
month on finance brokerage and inter- 
est on time-payment paper. He hasn’t 
discounted a sales contract at the bank 
since he began selling automobiles. 
And that doesn’t mean that he has a 
banker’s liquid capital either. In fact, 
he gets what capital he needs to carry 
his own paper from his banker at 
5% per cent., with his sales contracts 
as collateral for his note. Rather a 
simple system of financing but a 
profitable one for the dealer. 

Doesn’t Paddock’s experience an- 
swer the question, “What’s wrong 
with automobile distribution ?” 

Then there is the bugbear of used 
cars to consider. Paddock sells them 
as fast as he gets them—and without 
eating up all his profits. Here the 
question of business ethics enters in 
predominantly. He refuses to take 
in used cars at a price that will com- 
pel him to “gyp” the used car buyer. 
However, he places the burden of 
ethics on the new car buyer—some- 
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were purchasing, for assembly, 
those same commodities from other 
markets ! 

Certain commodities were reach- 
ing out to sales fields an amazing dis- 
tance from Kansas City. Others, less 
foresighted, were the victims of 
spotted distribution and seemingly 
unaware of the possibilities of in- 
tensifying sales efforts. 

To-day, with scarcely an exception, 
the industrial department can inform 
any inquirer whether a certain prod- 
uct is manufactured in the city and 
exactly from whom it can be obtained. 
An average of ten such inquiries a 
day has been received since the sur- 
vey was completed, without a failure 
on our part to provide accurate in- 
formation. 

Certainly, now, in its increasing 
efforts to have the nation know Kan- 
sas City, Kansas City can truthfully 
say that it knows its industrial self! 








“Side Lines’? 


what in this fashion: 


“You don’t 
want me to overappraise your used 
car so as to compel me to over-price 
it to the poor devil who buys it—just 


to help you out?” The average car 
buyer wouldn’t hesitate to take advan- 
tage of a car dealer if he got a chance, 
but when he considers it in the light 
of making a fellow customer pay the 
fiddler, that’s a different matter. Pad- 
dock further injects a little humanity 
in the used car trade by pointing out 
that the used car buyer is just as 
proud of his transportation as is the 
buyer of a handsome new car, and 
certainly shouldn’t be penalized to 
the advantage of the new car buyer. 
It works! Nine out of ten traders 
weaken and accept Paddock’s ap- 
praisal figure, perhaps with a feeling 
of virtue that they ere helping some 
deserving used car buyer. 


HIS firm also has several prac- 

tical wrinkles to move used cars 
—used car agents among responsible 
garagemen, who can vouch for the 
mechanical soundness of a car, for 
instance. An inventory control 
board in three colors follows each 
used car through the plant during a 
ninety-day period. Salesmen do not 
like their trades to get into the red 
panel—the period from sixty to 
ninety days. And Paddock salesmen 
take pride in their work. The young- 
est of the five men on the sales staff 
in point of service has been in the 
ranks five years, and the oldest in 
point of service is a veteran of 10 
years’ standing. Paddock is just 
“one of the boys” instead of the 
high-hatting boss. 
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THOUGHTS 
ON LIFE AND BUSINESS” 


UR friend, the mechanical en- 

gineer, tells us that it takes six 
times as much power to start a fly- 
wheel from a dead start as it does to 
keep it going, once it is in motion. 
In other words, it takes only one- 
sixth as much effort to keep going 
good once you are on the way as it 
does to stop a bit and ud then 
start over again. . you are 
tempted to slacken just because 
things are coming your way, remem- 
ber the flywheel—Salesman’s Serv- 
ice. 


If the government of a state or 
nation can control your private busi- 
ness without arousing your resent- 
ment, the time will surely come when 
it will undertake a closer supervision 
of your individual affairs—Louis A. 
Coolidge. 


The reason I have been able to ac- 
complish what I have accomplished 
is that I direct everything and leave 
the carrying out to others. The secret 
of success I have already discovered 
is to originate, direct and scrutinize, 
but to do nothing which can be done 
just as well by assistants.—Lord 
Northcliffe. 


An ambitious salesman is like a 
golfer trying to improve his game. 
He need have no other opponent than 
his past score—The Kodak Sales- 


man. 


When you find yourself overpow- 
ered, as it were, by melancholy, the 
best way is to go out, and do some- 
thing kind to somebody or other.— 
Keble. 


The only difference between stum- 
bling-blocks and stepping stones is in 
the way you use them.—Newspaper 
Enterprise Association. 


Knowledge is concerned with the 
world as it is; action is concerned 
with making it different—Chancellor 
Brown, New York University. 


One hundred per cent. efficiency in 
advertising would produce more sen- 
sational results than 100 per cent. 
efficiency in anything else I know of. 
—Henry L. Doherty. 


Reflect upon your present bless- 
ings of which every man has many, 
not on your past misfortunes of 
which all men have some.—Dickens. 


A Text 


E that hasteth to be rich 

has an evil eye, and con- 
sidereth not that poverty 
shall come upon him.—Pro- 
verbs 28:22. 
Sent in by Z. W. Williams, San 
Antonio, Tex. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book 
is presented to senders of texts 
used. 


If there ever comes a time in this 
business when courage will not be 
necessary, when it will not be neces- 
sary for us to fight against obstacles, 
I shall know it is time to put up the 
shutters, turn off the power, and 
draw the fires for all time ——John H. 
Patterson. 


The mind is like the stomach. It 
is not how much you put into it that 
counts but how much it digests.— 
Albert Joy Nock. 


Enthusiasm is the greatest asset in 
the world. It beats money and power 
and influence. Single-handed, the en- 
thusiast convinces and dominates 
where wealth accumulated by a small 
army of workers would scarcely raise 
a tremor of interest. Enthusiasm 
tramples over prejudice and opposi- 
tion, spurns inaction, storms the 
citadel for its object, like an aval- 
anche, overwhelms and engulfs all 
obstacles. It is nothing more or less 
than faith in action —Henry Chester. 


HE difference in men is the 

thing they offer the world. 
Brains with character come high, 
brains without character, medium; 
character without brains is not in de- 
mand. Muscle with character gets 
listed low ; muscle without good char- 
acter is a drug on the market.— 
G. K. Shurtleff. 


Whoever admits that he is too 
busy to improve his methods, has 
acknowledged himself to be at the 
end of his rope. And that is always 
the saddest predicament which any- 
one can get into.—J. Ogden Armour. 


Six evils must be overcome in this 
world by a man who desires pros- 
perity: Sleep, sloth, fear, anger, idle- 
ness and _ procrastination Hindu 
Proverb. 


Ideas lose themselves as quickly as 
quail, and one must wing them the 
minute they rise out of the grass— 
or they are gone-—Thomas F. Ken- 
nedy. 


Wide horizons tend to enlarge the 
mind; limited horizons, on the con- 
trary, circumscribe it. Stagnant water 
is not inclined to flow; the wind, in- 
stead of rousing it to life, simply irri- 
tates it. It is the hatred of narrow 
minds for liberal ideas that fetters 
the march of progress.—Victor 
Hugo. 


Making an issue of a little thing 
is one of the surest ways to spoil hap- 
piness. One’s personal pride is felt 
to be vitally injured by surrender, but 
there is no quality of human nature 
so nearly royal as the ability to yield 
gracefully. It shows small confi- 
dence in one’s own nature to fear that 
compromise lessens self-control. To 
consider constantly the comfort and 
happiness of another is not a sign 
of weakness but a sign of strength. 
—Clipped. 


Achievement never flirts with quit- 
ters.—Exchange. 








Protection for Farmers 


E. HILL, ~ice-president, Pan- 
¢ handle Lumber Company, Amar- 
illo, ‘Texas: 

“We believe the time has come for 
some great and courageous national 
leader to convince the industrialists 
of America that the great sustaining 
body are those who derive their liv- 
ing and their purchasing power from 
the soil, and that they should be pro- 
tected against the raw products of 
other countries, the same as our in- 
dustrialists have had protection for 
many years, in order to continue the 
prosperity of our country. 

“You might contribute greatly to 
national welfare by getting our in- 
dustrialists to look beyond their im- 
mediate problems, looking rather at 
the problems of that great potential 
purchasing power of those who pro- 
duce our first national wealth, which 
comes from the soil.” 


Fair Play for Railroads 


W L. OSMER, Terre Haute, 
e Indiana: 


“Your open letter to certain rail 
presidents mentions ‘set in motion 
very substantial expenditures for 
electrification, for t als, fo 
equipment, etc.,’ as a means of hast 
ening the return of business activity 
and fuller employment. 

“Why not call attention to the fact 
that politicians and selfish business 
interests are using taxpayers’ money 
almost without hindrance, in divert- 
ing traffic and earnings and employ- 
ment from the railroads through 
Government subsidizing of water- 
ways and highways, and giving no 
consideration to unfair discrimina- 
tions in rate regulation. 

“The rail presidents will do their 
part, but that part is likely to be 
somewhat controlled by the extent to 
which the subsidizing of unregulated 
competition is corrected.” 


Seconds Views on Rubber 


DITORIAL, The Akron Times- 
Press, Akron, Ohio: 

“B. C. Forbes, who is prominent 
in the business world as editor of 
Forses Macazine, widely known 
business publication, says it is time 
to get the rubber industry back on 
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a paying basis. 
“He says it is time to quit cutting 


Akron will concur. 


prices; to seek instead, business 


which is profitable. Again Akron will 
concur. 


“The rubber industry becomes a 
very important integer in the national 
business sum. If it is conducted at 
a loss, the nation’s industrial pros- 
perity is correspondingly reduced. 
And so it is important to national 
welfare that the rubber industry seek 
the elimination of harmful compe- 
tition; seek, as far as possible within 
the law, the establishment of trade 


practices which promote its welfare 
as a whole.” 


Why Advertise Adversity? 


B. HARPER, Air-Way 
e Branch of Philadelphia: 

“This is an opportune time for a 
strong campaign against the free ad- 
vertising that is being given to un- 
employment. 

“One evening I tuned in on two 
different radio broadcasts in which 
emphasis was being laid on the num- 
ber of people out of work. In three 
blocks I counted twenty-eight men 
selling apples and each was dec- 
orated with a sign ‘Unemployment.’ 
They were chiefly parked in front 
of department stores. Suppose they 
average three dollars per day—they 
drive ten times that profit out of the 
stores they front. 


“The front page of every news- 
paper in Philadelphia headlined the 
fact that President Hoover recom- 
mended setting aside $150,000,000 
for the unemployed. This publicity 
will not feed anybody or get them 
jobs. The effect on the public is such 
as to retard the return of normal 
times. It is time we quit advertising 
our adversity and began to _ instil 
other ideas into the minds of the 
public.” 


A Use for Surplus Funds 
F J. PERRON, Baltimore, Mary- 
e land: 


“T read with somewhat of a sur- 
prise your suggestion to directors of 
wealthy corporations to pay extra 
dividends. 

“In view of the fact that an enor- 
mous number of working men and 
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women are being laid off and dis- 
charged, would it not be better, in- 
stead of paying extra dividends, to 
keep these employees employed and 
thereby put into circulation extra 
money to fulfil the much-howled 
slogan, ‘Buy Now.’ 

“The balance sheets of large con- 
cerns that I have observed in finan- 
cial papers show vast amounts of 
cash in bank, and I know that large 
corporations to-day have a program 
of economy that is appalling. If 
wealthy corporations are going to 
continue to stop buying entirely and 
discharge employees, where are we 
going to create a new prosperity?” 


Advertising That Deéesn’t Pay 


OLEMAN COX, San Francisco, 
California :° 

“If newspapers, magazines and 
other publications had for more than 
a year been telling their many mil- 
lions of readers that Forses was 
bad, and very bad indeed; and if 
radio stations were broadcasting that 
ForBes was considered bad all over 
the country; and if men meeting on 
the street, in clubs, hotels, on trains 
and other places, were to immediately 
start talking about Forses being bad 
and showing no sign of improve- 
ment; and if executives of our lead- 
ing industries had been called to 
Washington that the President might 
explain to them how bad ForsBeEs was 
and ask their help in trying to work 
out some plan to make Forses bet- 
ter; and if all this had been going 
on for more than a year, I am won- 
dering whether or not there would 
be any need of my renewing my sub- 
scription to Forges for another two 
years, as I am doing. 

“Business has lived through just 
such adverse advertising for almost 
a year-and-a-half, and it is going to 
keep right on living for many years 
to come. ‘Advertising pays,’ but 
much depends upon the kind of ad- 
vertising it is. The advertising that 
business has been getting is not the 
kind that pays anyone, and the sooner 
we find it out, the better business is 
going to be. 

“ForBEs is good, because you make 
it good. Business is good with those 
who make it good. Business is just as 


bad as we think it is, and just as good 
as we make it.” 
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IX million dollars invested in new 

jigs, new dies, new tools, new 

machinery! Fourteer_ million 
paid out in payroll! Thirty-four 
million spent for new materials! 

Following this, a sales and adver- 
tising effort calling for a further ex- 
penditure of something more than 
twenty million dollars! 

Could this be the financial back- 
ground of a business program in the 
year of a depression? Croesus of 
Lydia could have aspired to no such 
prodigal outlay, even in the brave 
days before the hard-bitten Cyrus 
trampled him in the dust. Yet, not 
only could this tremendous sum be 
spent by a wholly sane management 
during a period when the graph of 
business scraped bottom—it was 
spent. Every cent was disbursed, by 
a single company, between the latter 
months of 1929 and October, 1930. 
Nor was this a distress measure. 

These millions, of the staggering 
total of fifty-four, are symbolic of the 
astonishing aggressiveness, and the 
well nigh incredible courage which, 
together, have served so signally to 
bring the American motor car indus- 
try to its present high place among 
the giants of commercial-industrial 
enterprise. They tell the story behind 
the public announcement of two 
unique new American motor cars, 
the Cadillac V-12, and the Cadillac 
V-16. 


N this amazing automotive indus- 
try, in years a baby among our in- 
dustrial grants, sums of money such 
as this are very familiar. Perhaps 


this explains the almost off-hand 
with which Lawrence P. 


manner 


He Went 
Straight Ahead 
With Full Sails! 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
LAWRENCE P. FISHER 
President, Cadillac Motor Car Company 


Fisher, president and general man- 
ager of the Cadillac Motor Car Com- 
pany, and vice-president of General 
Motors, recited them. But, common- 
place or not, they provide abundant 
evidence that this company at least 
is firm in its conviction that America 
can never be so hard hit that she 
cannot readily find in her pocket- 
book the money with which to buy 
what she really wants. These figures 
also reveal the cost of bringing out 
a new model of a fine motor car. 


N inquiry prompted this testi- 

mony of industrial courage: 

“Mr. Fisher, this is a year of busi- 
ness recession. Everywhere, initia- 
tive seems to be in chains. What, 
then, induced your company to haz- 
ard the risk which the development 
and manufacture of two radically 
new automobiles entailed?” 

“First,” Mr. Fisher replied, “we 
had a deep-rooted faith in our coun- 
try. Second, we had a firm convic- 
tion that the streams of our business 
would continue to flow; and that con- 
viction was based on a careful study 
of markets. Third, we had unlimited 
enthusiasm for our products.” 

Then ensued a conversation which 
told a heartening tale of the courage 
of convictions, of the pride of accom- 
plishment, and of the reward for 
work well done. 

When the stock market executed 
its sudden about-face fifteen months 
ago, and business generally hurried 
to run up the white flag, Mr. Fisher’s 
company was almost at the point 
where four years of experiment were 
to bear fruit. Since late in 1926 work 
had been going forward on the devel- 










Lawrence P. Fisher 


opment of a sixteen-cylinder and a 
twelve-cylinder car. Plans had prac- 
tically been completed for presenta- 
tion of at least the former in the 
early part of 1930. 

Then the economic storm broke. 
As far as the eye of business could 
see, the sky was menacing. 

At Cadillac, a decision was neces- 
sary. Should the company press on, 
under heavy canvas, with its am- 
bitious and expensive plans—into a 
future that was, at best, uncertain? 
Or should sail be shortened, and 
hatches battened down for a long run 
before the gale? 

There was still time to suspend 
activity without excessive losses. It 
was still possible to countermand 
orders for many materials. The 
new factory equipment—an addition 
rather than a replacement—could be 
permitted to stand idle without un- 
duly serious consequences. 


UT Cadillac and Lawrence Fisher 
were “bullish” on America. They 
believed that the active market still 
existed, in full strength, for their 
two new cars. Their optimism was 
child of two factors. First, they had 
just completed an extensive survey 
of the sales possibilities for $4,000 to 
$15,000 motor cars—and the findings 
were encouraging. Second, they were 
convinced heart and soul that these 
new products were surpassingly good. 
In Mr. Fisher’s words, the very 
best of everything had been put into 
the V-16 and V-12 Cadillac. This 
further strengthened the optimism of 
the organization. Three decades of 
history had repeatedly proved that 
such a manufacturing policy always 
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bore rich fruit. For these two new 
cars, everyone was bent upon better- 
ing their previous best in order that 
Cadillac might go before the public 
with products which they could 
present as their supreme achieve- 
ments. 

The closing weeks of 1929 saw 
almost daily conferences between Mr. 
Fisher and the engineering, manu- 
facturing, sales and financial officials 
of the company. The prevailing situ- 
ation was scrutinized from every 
angle. Every possible pro and con 
affecting or bearing upon the 1930 
announcement of the two multi-cyl- 
inder Cadillacs was brought up and 
discussed. 

Finally, Cadillac decided. The 
order to break out every sail was 
given. There was not a single dis- 
senting voice from officers or crew! 

“And do you feel,” Mr. Fisher 
was asked as the interview drew to a 
close, “that the risk and the expense 
of this undertaking have been justi- 
fied ?” 

The affirmative answer was em- 
phatic—typical of the aggressive em- 
phasis with which the motor car in- 
dustry does everything. Behind the 
statement was the ring of pardonable 
pride. 


T is a matter of record that more 
than 2,400 people have purchased 
the Cadillac V-16 since March, 1930 
(the date of the first retail delivery). 
Indeed, the market which was so 
carefully determined eighteen months 
ago had seen more than one-third of 
its strength turn to the V-16—thus 
giving this distinguished car an en- 
dorsement that no American prede- 
cessor had ever approached. 

For the Cadillac V-12, a public ac- 
ceptance had been granted, during its 
three months of existence, which is 
fully proportionate to this record- 
making sales performance of the 
V-16. 

In this experience of the Cadillac 
Motor Car Company may be found 
the explanation of its present advan- 
tageous position in the automotive 
industry. Cadillac, in 1930, called 
upon itself and its associated selling 
organizations to join in a program no 
less ambitious than any ever essayed 
during boom times. It required that 
this program be backed up with an 
expenditure no smaller than those 
which finance the presentation of new 
models in less trying times. 

The thinking which lay behind this 
undertaking was, as Mr. Fisher ex- 
pressed it, simple enough. “Even in 
a time of nation-wide pessimism it is 
entirely possible to turn out a product 
that people will readily buy.” 

Perhaps there is, in this manly 
attitude, a hint which American busi- 
ness generally may well ponder. 
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Favors Human Audit 
M. B. FOLSOM 


Assistant Treasurer, Eastman Kodak Company 


A HUMAN audit is desirable; the ques- 
tion, however, resolves itself into the 
best way of bringing this about. This 
should be one of the prime functions of 
the industrial relations department of a 
company. Practically all well-organized 
corporations now have an industrial rela- 
tions or personnel department which should, 
among other things, keep in close touch 
with employees—their status, their views 
and feelings—and should keep currently 
advised of developments in general. If the 
head of the industrial relations department 
does his work properly, it should not be 
necessary to have an annual audit by an 
outside agency. 

It may be desirable from time to time 
to have an outside organization expert in 
a certain activity conduct an audit, and 
make suggestions. It would be very diffi- 
cult, howevef, for an outside agency to 
come into a:large organization to make a 
complete audit of the whole problem of 
human relations, and get enough of the 
background and spirit of the organization 
so that their recommendations would be of 
very much value. It seems to me that the 


best solution is a well-organized industrial 
relations department which could from 
time to time call on outside experts to 
assist them in keeping the organization 
efficient from the human relations point of 
view. 

An illustration of this is the inaugura- 
tion of an annuity, life insurance, and dis- 
ability benefit plan by the Kodak Company. 
It had been felt for some time that it 
would be necessary to have such a plan, 
and the industrial relations department 
had brought this to the attention of the 
management. The management asked the 
statistical department to suggest a pro- 
gram. This department made a complete 
study of the status of the force and of the 
pension plans which had been adopted by 
other concerns. Gradually a plan was de- 
veloped which the management felt was 
satisfactory both to the employees and to 
the Company. In this case an outside 
organization was not needed because the 
statistical department could do this work. 
Had this department not been available, an 
outside organization expert in pension mat- 
ters would have been used. 


An Unusual View of a Famous Motor 
Highway—Fifth Avenue, 
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EAL thrift consists in laying 

aside a definite percentage of 

earnings for a savings fund 
—and spending the remainder free- 
ly for the full enjoyment of life and 
the upbuilding of the country. Lib- 
eral spending brings general pros- 
perity and all will share in it; in- 
dividual, extravagant spending is 
idiotic. Save something, but save it 
in the right way. 

Proper saving is simple. The 
salaried executive and the employee 
in the lower income rank, alike, 
should save. The young wage earner, 
male or female, should set aside 
each pay day 20 per cent. of the 
wage. Those who think they cannot 
set aside 20 per cent. should set aside 
at least 10 per cent. Beginning work 
at a weekly wage of $15, when one 
usually is living at home wich one’s 
parents, it should not be difficult to 
put $3 each week into a savings ac- 
count yielding 3 to 4 per cent. in- 
terest. When the pay is increased to 
$18 the weekly saving becomes $3.60 
and the weekly spending fund rises 
from $12 to $14.40. Few parents 
will object to their children saving 
money in such a systematic manner ; 
most parents will encourage it. It 
becomes a fascinating game. 


HEN the saving each week is 

placed in the bank it is a good 
policy to place with it whatever small 
amount of spending money may be 
left in the pocket. Few have the 
courage, or strength of mind, to do 
this, although it has been done. The 
money reserved for spending should 
be spent freely and happily. Life 
was made to be enjoyed and it is 
right to live the present to the full 
after making provision for the fu- 
ture. 

As soon as possible begin to pay 
for a life insurance policy, prefer- 
ably one that will provide an in- 
come after the age of fifty or fifty- 
five. Start with an amount that will 
not require for premiums more than 
one-half of the savings account. The 


Toward Financial Independence 


A Young Man’s Question 
and an Older Man’s Reply 


By ERNEST -McCULLOUGH 





Editor: 


My ambition is to be finan- 
cially independent at the age 
of 45 or 50. However, the 
question of how to bring it 
about is rather perplexing, 
and probably is to many other 
young chaps like myself. 

An outline of my position 
is as follows: 

Age: 25 

Married 

Job: Superintendent 

Salary: $2,500 a year 
Prospects: $7,000 a year 

Cash on hand: $1,000 
Insurance: $10,000 straight life 
Average annual savings: $500 

I have seen 
articles referring to men 
making $3,000 or more. 
Don’t you think it time to 
give the younger men the in- 
formation they need? 

Mr. McCullough’s article, 
based on his own rich ex- 
perience, fills the bill. 


numerous 





amount may be increased as the years 
pass and the salary grows. The prin- 
cipal idea is to make a start at as 
early an age as possible in order to 
take advantage of low premiums. 
Between the ages of 35 and 50 it is 
increasingly hard to meet payments 
because they are the years when 
family expenses are highest, if one 
expects to send children through 
college. 

After paying insurance premiums 
let the remainder of the savings ac- 
count accumulate until it amounts 
to enough to live on, with strict 
economy, for one year. This is to 
provide a reserve fund upon which 
to live should the job be lost, and 
to give time to choose; otherwise one 
may be forced to take the first job 
that is found. In addition to the 
“out-of-a-job” fund let the savings 
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account grow enough to provide a 
premium for the insurance for a 
year. 

Now is a safe time to marry. The 
insurance is paid to date with enough 
additional on hand to take care of 
the premium for another year. The 
“out-of-a-job” fund is large enough 
to take care of one person for a 
year; possibly it may be enough to 
take care of two if the wife is a good 
manager. It would be well to have 
enough additional to pay the wed- 
ding expenses, also a modest honey- 
moon trip and the first payment on 
furniture, for, of course the home 
will be furnished on the instalment 
plan. 


ITH a wife added to the com- 
bination, the game of accumu- 
lating an investment fund can begin. 
Twenty per cent. provides for insur- 
ance and a savings account, the re- 
maining 80 per cent. being spent with 
liberality. Hard times are provided 
for with the “out-of-a-job” fund; 
the future of the family is provided 
for by insurance if the breadwinner 
is lost; a decent standard of living 
must be maintained with the rest of 
the earnings, it being imperative to 
keep within this limit and never to 
draw on savings for living expenses. 
Rent cannot be escaped. Look 
around and buy a home on the in- 
stalment plan as soon as there is 
enough money in the savings account 
(in addition to the “out-of-a-job” 
fund) to make the first down pay- 
ment. Since rent cannot be escaped 
then, any amount put into a home up 
to the amount one would have to pay 
for rent is so much saved. What- 
ever additional amount one puts into 
the property is an investment. 

Hold to the 20 per cent. savings 
rule. The house must be paid for 
out of the 80 per cent. remaining of 
the earnings. The “out-of-a-job” 


fund must never be disturbed but 
should be added to as the family 
grows. When it is a respectable sum 
invest it in bonds, not in stock, that 
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than is paid by savings banks. If 
out of a job it will not be necessary 
to sell the bond ; one can always bor- 
row a respectable sum on a good 
bond and, in the end, sell it if nec- 
essary and repay the loan. 

A cardinal principle to observe is 
always to have money in a savings 
account for quick use; other money 
intended as a reserve should be in- 
vested in something that can quickly 
be turned into money, good bonds 
being among the best investments. 
Get into the habit of turning the sav- 
ings account, which will not give 
more than 3 to 4 per cent. interest, 
into bonds that yield from 5 to 6 
per cent. interest, whenever the sav- 


ings are large enough to purchase a 
bond. 


HEN the investment in bonds 

amounts to $5,000, it is time to 
begin buying real estate, on the in- 
stalment plan, of course. The home 
may develop into an investment in 
real estate but it is never to be so 
considered until the time comes 
when, for some good reason, it may 
be sold. Investment in real estate 
means putting money into land in a 
growing section and, for many, 
many years to come, money put into 
real estate in the United States is to 
be regarded as an investment, pro- 
vided it is purchased wisely. When 
investment in real estate begins, it is 
assumed that the savings up to this 
point are invested in good bonds, 
therefore the savings bank may be 
forgotten for a time, and all of the 
20 per cent. taken from income, out- 
side of the amount required for in- 
surance premiums, will be put into 
real estate. The first thing to do is 
to find a reliable real estate man and 
stay with him. There are many re- 
liable men in the business. Use care 
in selecting your man. 

Do not lose track of the principles. 
Have ready cash available for in- 
stant use, enough to keep the family 
at least a year if the breadwinner 
is sick or out of work. Bonds if pur- 
chased with the advice of, or by, 
your banker are generally as good 
as ready cash. Carry good insurance 
in as large an amount as you can 
afford. Own your home and make 
the rent money help you buy it. In- 
vest in real estate only after you 
have ready cash enough to take care 
of emergencies, for it may not be 
easy to sell land in case of urgent 
need arising for money. Real estate 
is something upon which money can- 
not always be raised quickly at ad- 
vantageous rates, yet it is an invest- 
ment which generally will pay far 
bigger returns than anything else. 
The real estate paid for, and per- 


pay a slightly better rate of interest 





haps rented for enough to take care 
of taxes until the time arrives to sell 
or lease it advantageously, one is 
ready to think about stocks. Before 
one puts money into stocks the money 
must be extra money not required 
for living expenses. This is a rule 
from which it is not safe to depart. 
If one cannot afford to lose the 
money then it is best to keep away 
from the purchase of stocks. It is a 
more or less risky way of invest- 
ing funds, the returns many times 
being commensurate with the risk. 
We had panics in 1884, 1893, 1896, 
1903, 1907, 1914, 1920 and 1929. 
When one puts money into stocks 
it is important to remember that if 
a business depression arrives and it 
is necessary to make sacrifices the 
risky investments should go first. 
Never, under any circumstances, 
sacrifice the definite gains, the bonds 
and real estate, in the hope of sav- 
ing something out of speculative 
ventures. It is for this reason that 
stocks should be purchased only after 
one has made the future secure, even 
though the stock investments in the 
long run may be the more profitable. 

The stock fund should be the 
playing fund of a man and his 


Banks R: . 
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wife, the thing that adds zest to day 
dreams of wealth, the ante in the 
poker game of life with the limit 
stopping at the door of the bank 
where the treasure chest lies that can- 
not be touched for any other purpose 
than that created by actual necessity. 


LSO, and this is very important, 
never buy on margins. Buy for 

the long pull. When there is excite- 
ment in the stock market and prices 
rise beyond reason, that is, when the 
stock you hold is selling at a price 
that will give you a yield of less than 
3 per cent., sell it. The price will 
drop some day and you can put the 
high price for which you sold it into 
the savings bank at 4 per cent. or 
into good bonds at 5 or 6 per cent., 
until good stocks come down in price. 
Good clothes? A car? Theatre? 
Music? Travel? College for the 
children? Certainly. They all are 
provided for in the 80 per cent. of 
your earnings, that will be increas- 
ing from year to year. Spend to the 
limit of it, after protecting your sav- 
ings. The day when thrift meant 
stinting one’s self of the necessities. 
of life against a day when the 
“mills cease to grind” has gone by. 


dy to Aid 


Home-Building 


By R. C. STEPHENSON 


President, American Bankers Association 


ONSTRUCTION of residen- 
C, tial properties in large volume 

is one of the essential pillars 
of prosperity, and each era of it is 
ushered in by active resumption of 
this class of building. The value of 
such contracts let has shown growth 
in recent months, though the total 
still is considerably below normal. 
The entire home-building industry 
presents a stified appearance cast 
over it by forces entirely outside its 
realm. Its orderly development has 
been retarded unnaturally, but rea- 
sonably soon it is expected to break 
out of its cramped confines and as- 
sume its rightful position in the 
forefront of the procession of de- 
velopments characteristic of better 
times. 

A very large portion of the funds 
required in home building always has 
been furnished by banks. They have 
shown constantly a deep interest in 





the permanence of this feature of 
national development. Upon it rests. 
much of our country’s future stabil- 
ity, and any contribution to its ad- 
vancement redounds to the advan- 
tage of all. So banking has never 
permitted its co-operative attitude 
toward home building to lessen, and 
it will not do so now. 


RACTICALLY all banks now 

accept savings deposits. On the 
whole they are more stable than de- 
mand deposits. Both may be drawn 
out at any time, but savings accounts 
usually are intended to remain for 
longer periods, and this throws 
around them a larger measure of 
dependability which can well be 
turned to the advantage of the home- 
builders. Partially through this class 
of deposits, though not exclusively 
so, banks have adjusted themselves 
to meet such demands. The plans. 
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laid have been found highly service- 
able, for the construction of indi- 
vidual dwellings requires a large 
amount of financing and is a thor- 
oughly commendable enterprise. 
Necessarily, the aid given to home- 
builders, or any other class of bor- 
rowers, is governed by the sound 
banking rules which have grown out 
of the years of experience and the 
constant studies of bank practices. 


LL of the efforts made to secure 

broader real estate loan privi- 
leges, to adjust resources to make it 
possible to lend larger sums for long 
terms, the standardization of mort- 
gage loan formulas, and the actual 
lending of vast sums on mortgage 
notes, evidence the desire of banks to 
contribute a full measure of support 
to the home-building movement. 
This is true of all classes of banks, 
but even in a more marked degree of 
those whose deposits are largely in 
the form of savings, and whose loans 
are primarily for building or home 
purchasing purposes. 

The process through which bank 
loans are made on real estate is 
as simple as the nature of such an 
important transaction will permit. 


When money is advanced the lender 
must know that repayment will be 
made at the specified time. Likewise 
the borrower wants to be assured 
that, after he has figured the loan on 
the basis of his conservatively antici- 
pated ability to pay, he will not be 
required to do more; that he will not 
be disturbed in his efforts to work 
out of his obligation under those 
terms. Whether his agreement is to 
repay the entire loan in three or five 
years, or on a monthly or yearly 
basis, he wants the assurance that no 
additional burdens will be imposed 
upon him. All of this is settled defi- 
nitely in advance. 

There is no mystery about any of 
the details, and when the negotiations 
are complete the borrower knows 
just what he may expect and what he 
will be required to do to meet his 
obligations. 

Loans made to persons who wish 
to acquire homes are not necessarily 
building loans. One may wish to 


purchase a home already constructed. 
In this form of transaction bank 
loans are used very freely because it 
is the only kind of a real estate loan 
some classes of banks may make. 
Others, of course, may lend upon 
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real estate with improvements un- 
completed, and advance funds as the 
construction progresses. Different 
styles in home financing have de- 
veloped in the various states, and 
banks have tried to adapt their facili- 
ties to the needs. Whatever charac- 
ter of assistance is required in any 
particular instance usually can be 
found in some bank in the local com- 
munity. 


MONG banks and borrowers for 

home acquisition purposes a long 
established and thoroughly tested re- 
lationship exists. Banks are not the 
only agencies through which such 
funds are available; they do not em- 
body all the spirit of helpfulness 
which abounds. However, through 
the years of their co-operation their 
aid has been of unquestioned value to 
the home builders whose efforts to 
establish a permanence for them- 
selves have received constant en- 
couragement. Bankers everywhere 
are ready to counsel with their cus- 
tomers about their home-building 
plans and to assist to the extent of 
their ability. This is being done con- 
stantly and the many advantages of 
it are not without recognition. 


Industrial Research, Preferred 


Fourteen years of intensive and 
technical study of all the factors 
of rolling steel is embodied in the 
plant of the American Rolling Mill 
Company at Middletown, Ohio, 
which specializes in the production of 
sheet steel, but the management re- 
gards itself as only at the threshold 
of improved product, increased pro- 
duction and greater application of 
iron and steel products through the 
medium of research. In greeting 
the tour members on the occasion of 
the visit to the American Rolling Mill 
Company’s plant, Bennett Chapple, 
vice-president, said : 


“In viewing the continuous mill this 
morning your eyes will sweep two cen- 
turies of progress made in a single leap 
—the result of mechanical research that 
burned the midnight oil for fourteen 
years. For 200 years the toil and sweat 
of hard labor stunted the growth of the 
sheet industry. The problem of rolling 
wide, thin sheets by a continuous, me- 
chanical operation had baffled every 
attempt of the inventors. Millions of 
dollars had gone into the scrap heap of 
abandoned effort. Then came the glad 
day of achievement. What you will see 
is no longer a thing of dreams. It is a 
reality of tremendous significance. 

“When the first structural steel was 
rolled no one foresaw the changed sky- 
lines of the cities. The utility of the 
product brought its own expansion. So, 
too, it will be with iron and steel sheets. 
New uses are coming aver the horizon 
like the beacons of a new day. Already 
we see the approach of metal highways 
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from coast to coast, metal houses of new 
architectural beauty, colored spandrels 
that reach toward the heavens in new 
skyscraper design, and metal bathrooms 
shipped to the job like automobile bodies 
and screwed on to the plumbing.” 


F all the places we visited none 

exhibited so much versatility in 
research as the Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research at Pittsburgh, 
which was founded by Secretary of 
the Treasury Mellon and his brother, 
Richard B. Mellon. The Mellon In- 
stitute is non-commercial, being en- 
tirely independent and deriving no 
financial profit from its investigations, 
which have covered such a variety of 
subjects as bread, by-product coking, 
carbon dioxide, cellulose, citrus prod- 
ucts, composition flooring, corrosion, 
dental products, edible gelatin, elec- 
trical precipitation, enameled ware, 
fertilizers, fiber containers, fish prod- 
ucts and flotation of ores, just to 
mention a few. 

Growing universality in the uses of 
aluminum is typified in the building 
which houses the laboratories of the 
Aluminum Company of America at 
New Kensington, near Pittsburgh. 
Both on the outside and the inside 
of the building this light and durable 
alloy, once associated only with pots 
and pans, is everywhere in evidence, 
the cornice and cresting, the doors, 
windowframes, mullions, spandrels, 


balustrades, newel posts, mouldings, 
chandeliers, chairs, benches, tables, 
filter racks, waterpiping valves and 
fittings, drawer pulls and lighting 
fixtures all being made of aluminum. 


T the U. S. Bureau of Standards 

in Washington the visitors saw 
hundreds of tests and experiments 
going on in these government-con- 
trolled laboratories mainly for the 
purpose of setting standards for 
weights and measures. The Bureau 
has a set of balances which can de- 
termine the difference between two 
weights of about two pounds each, 
and showing that one weighs 
1-50,000,000ths of a pound less than 
the other! 


The celebrated “laboratory on 
wheels” of the National Canners’ As- 
sociation, which is a well-equipped 
research laboratory mounted on an 
automobile chassis, was in the spot- 
light of attention at the National 
Canners’ research headquarters in 
Washington. The canning industry 
is so scattered that it was found nec- 
essary to carry on a large part of the 
research work which combats fer- 
mentation in tin cans in the canneries 
themselves. With operations com- 
pleted at one cannery, the laboratory 
moves on toward another, and its 
itinerary is never-ending. 
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Employers Meet Challenge of Unemployment 


management. So-called technological 
unemployment resulted from the in- 
stallation of labor saving machinery 
and the more economical uses of the 
main ingredients of production by 
skillful management. Recognizing the 
injustice of putting the cost of such 
transition upon unfortunate workers 
who were tossed out of jobs, the 
more progressive employers, includ- 
ing the American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Associated Oil Company, Den- 
nison Manufacturing Company, 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx, Arthur 
Nash Company, Rountree Company, 
Ltd., Tidewater Oil Company, 
United States Rubber Company and 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio, in- 
stituted “ the so-called “dismissal 
wage” which, in a lump sum or a 
series of payments, is to take care 
of workers who are thrown out of 
employment without responsibility on 
their own part, until they can make 
new connections. 


HE experience of business over 

a long period is that the intro- 
duction of new standards of effi- 
ciency temporarily disturbs employ- 
ment conditions but ultimately creates 
the basis for a more remunerative 
employment of labor in general. The 
real problem is to take care of the 
men during the transitional period 
from the time they leave their old 
jobs until they find new ones. 

The details of the dismissal wage 
scheme varies with the company. For 
example, the American Rolling Mill 
Company distributes “dismissal bo- 
nus” to “hot mill” employees of one 
year’s service or more. This is done 
only as a last resort. If possible, 
jobs are found for dismissed work- 
ers in other departments. If it is 
impossible to take care of the men, 
they receive a bonus amounting to 
half pay for as many months as they 
have given years of service, with a 
maximum of six months and with a 
minimum of $50 a month. 

Hart, Schaffner and Marx, the 
clothing manufacturers, through tech- 
nical changes recently were able to 
dispense with a number of employees 
working at cutting machines. In ac- 
cordance with its agreement with the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America it paid a “dislocation wage” 
of $500 to each dismissed worker. 
The cost of this was borne jointly 
by the company and the union. 

An interesting variation of this 
plan was introduced by the Arthur 
Nash Company in Cincinnati: The 
cutting department had become un- 
balanced because of unwillingness of 
the company to dismiss men to take 
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advantage of innovations. Finally, 
it was realized that the department 
would have to be reduced to the ex- 
tent of 25 employees. At length the 
management asked for volunteers, 
and those who were willing to give 
up their jobs received a special bonus 
of $300 each. 

Rountree & Company, Ltd., of 
London, are listed among the more 
enlightened employers. On one oc- 
casion when it was necessary to cur- 
tail employment, this company gave 
inducement to other companies to 
take on its dismissed men, when the 
adoption of labor saving machinery 
made it necessary for them to dis- 
charge 100 workers. Instead of 
throwing them out on the street ruth- 
lessly, the company offered to con- 
tribute £2 a week for twelve months 
tor all of these men to any employers 
who engaged them at not less than 55 
shillings a week, with the prospect 
of permanency. 

Employees of the Delaware & 
Hudson Company, a railroad, who 
participated in the contributory life 
and sickness insurance plan, are en- 
titled to a dismissal compensation of 
$15 a week for six weeks while hunt- 
ing a new job. These payments 
cease the day the unemployed worker 
gets a job. While out of work, the 
man must sign an affidavit of his 
inability to get a job. 

Dismissed employees of the Tide- 
water Oil Company who have put in 
at least one year’s service with the 
company, on the monthly or semi- 
monthly payroll, receive one-half a 
month’s pay for each year of service. 

In the Associated Oil Company, an 
employee dismissed from the com- 
pany because of lack of work, reor- 
ganization, abolishment of his de- 
partment, or from some other cause 
other than voluntary withdrawal, in- 
subordination, misconduct, or ineffi- 
ciency, is entitled to a cash settle- 
ment. Monthly employees of less 
than two years’ service, except tem- 
porary workers, get two weeks no- 
tice with pay at time of dismissal. 
A maxiinum of one half month’s pay 
for each year of service is given to 
the following group of employees 
who have had more than two years 
of service: all monthly employees; 
daily rated employees with ten or 
more years of service; and daily 
rated employees fifty years of age or 
more. 

When the famous Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel at 34th Street and Fifth 
Avenue, New York, was pulled 
down, the employer did not ruthless- 
ly throw the workers out into the 
street. In order to tide over em- 


ployees until they obtained work 
elsewhere, the management provided 
that gross receipts from all depart- 
ments on the last day were to be 
divided among its 1,400 employees. 
Moreover, each one received from 
the management a bonus of one to 
four weeks’ salary, depending upon 
the length of service. Furthermore, 
the group life insurance for each em- 
ployee was projected two years into 
the future at the company’s expense. 


N enlightened policy toward 

workers must depend upon the 
general success of the business it- 
self. A company with shrinking 
profits or an enterprise with red-ink 
showings is in no position to deal 
liberally with workers. In the final 
analysis, stabilization of employment 
is part and parcel an effort to stabil- 
ize the sales and profits of the com- 
pany itself. 

The John A. Manning Paper Com- 
pany, Inc., of Troy, New York, has 
long been a leader in progressive 
labor policies. In this connection it 
is interesting to point out that it has 
experimented with the plan of guar- 
anteeing 52 weeks employment each 
year to every man who has been with 
the company a year or more, but 
abandoned this because of psycho- 
logical difficulties of administering 
the plan. As an alternative to this, 
it gives a discharge bonus for men 
who are put out of work by machin- 
ery, and for purposes of stabilizing 
employment through the various sea- 
sons of the year, it makes use of the 
flexibility of machines to experiment 
in the development of new lines. It 
overhauls machinery in slack periods, 
has a short work week, a vacation- 
with-pay plan and unemployment in- 
surance. 

In recording the results of this en- 
lightened program, James F. Adams, 
general manager of the company, re- 
cently pointed out: “The scheme has 
so far been so effective that the last 
resort—unemployment insurance— 
has been drawn on for only about 
$500 in eight years’ time. It has not 
been used at all for the past five 
years.” 

Reviewing the background behind 
this business program, Mr. Adams 
said: “Although humanitarian con- 
siderations undoubtedly gave the first 
impetus to employment stabilization 
efforts, it seems to be one of the 
unique facts about the humanitarian 
viewpoint—the Christian viewpoint— 
that it pays. Capitalism persists not 


because it is forced on the world, 
but because it makes the best job of 
Also, 


adjustment to human nature. 
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THE BASIN...THE SHIP...AND THE IRAIN 


General H. N. Chittenden, formerly Chief of En- 
gineers, U. S. Army, says: 

“Northward from San Francisco, the first port of high 
strategic value is the Columbia River, the chief river of the 
Pacific slope, which here breaks through the mountain barriers 
and opens a low grade route to the interior country. It is the 
only point in the United States territory where the great coast 
Sierra Cascade barrier is completely traversed by a water grade 
route. The main valley extends back from the sea a distance of 
75 miles, where its tributaries begin to spread out until they 
expand like an enormous fan, giving arterial highways to a 
water shed of 250,000 square miles, with routes across the 
Continental Divide to the far spreading country beyond." 


ESTABLISH HEADQUARTERS AT PORTLAND 


WHEN THE worLp was in the making, another 
Garden of Eden was being formed, but in the 
Western Hemisphere. Nature sculptured a 
colossal basin with a framework of lofty 
mountains, and endowed her handiwork as a 
verdant land; gave to it gorgeous vistas, fertile 
valleys and a climate* incomparabie. Tien she 
deftly parted the basin on the side, allowing 
the mighty river of the West to pass through 
it—on its way to the sea. 

Today this land of promise is known as the 
Columbia River Basin. Its area is 250,000 square 
miles and is larger than the combined areas of 
all New England, plus New York, New Jersey, 





Fewer Fog Hours at Portland’s Port of Entry 





Port Distance to Ocean | Annual Fog Hours | 
Seattle 





117 miles 1091 
110 miles 541 
10 miles 1089 


Portland _ 


San Francisco 








Los Angeles 








24 miles 841 





PORTL 


The fresh 


ON-TO-OREGON, Inc. 
1394 PUBLIC SERVICE BUILDING, Portland, Oregon 


Please send me data on the Portland Market, its 
commercial! and industrial opportunities and future. 


Delaware, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana. 

Portland, the only fresh water port of the 
Pacific, the distributing center of the Pacific 
Northwest, a city of 301,890 population, is 
the metropolis of this empire of the Columbia, 
wherein 2,500,000 people live. 

For Portland is located at the only water 
level gateway through the Cascade Mountains 
and the commerce of this basin gravitates to 
its natural, commercial capital, due in a 
measure to a freight differential of 10 per cent 
which favors her over other Pacific Northwest 
pends. 

Portland, the first port of the Pacific North- 
west, is also the third port of the Pacific. Its 
strategic position offers manufacturers, dis- 
tributors and sales representatives quick and 
economical access to a rich local market, the 
intermountain, the Pacific Coast, and rapidly 
growing Oriental markets. 


That’s why Portland has more wholesalers 
and warehouses than any other city in the 
Northwest. 

That’s why key executives in ever increasing 
numbers are making it a point to visit Port- 
land before definitely formulating their plans 
for Pacific Coast expansion and western 
territorial development. 

That's why you should send for interesting © 
and authoritative data on Portland, its mar- 
kets, and its industrial advantages. Mail 
the coupon. 





*PORTLAND'S ANIMATING CLIMATE 


Scientists agree that man is more active physically at a tempera- 
ture of 55 to 70 degrees than when it is colder or warmer and 
that he does his best brain work when outdoor temperature is 
around 40°. They also agree that Pacific Northwest climate 
fits these specifications exactly. Portland's average temperature 
for the past 10 years for January has been 39.6 degrees and 
for July 67.2 degrees. A seasonal climate which animates and 
energizes, yet it is without extremes of heat or cold, or 
excessive dryness or humidity. 


AND, OREGON 


Address 
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it is becoming increasingly apparent 
that what is good for the greatest 
number is also best for capital. 

“We are strongly of the opinion 
that society must have the final de- 
cision as to how the cost of unem- 
ployment is to be distributed, and we 
feel that employers must not carry 
their own stabilization efforts beyond 
sound economics, despite the perfect- 
ly natural humanitarian viewpoint. 
We feel that such steps as we have 
taken have not increased the cost of 
manufacture because they have re- 
sulted in a highly co-operative work- 
ing force. Small differences in the 
amount of co-operation furnished by 
one’s employees can be very much 
more costly than the application of 
stabilization measures such as we 
have. 

“Tt is our belief that a great deal 
of the problem is still left unsolved 
after employers of labor have done 
everything in their power. The gov- 
ernment can be of great assistance in 
producing more accurate and timely 
‘statistics, in the control of public 
‘works construction activities, the re- 
duction of ‘bootleg immigration,’ and 
economists in general may find some 
‘connection between business cycles 
and fluctuations in the value of the 
gold standard.” 


TEADY employment in an en- 

terprise must be predicated on a 
broader program of attempting to 
stabilize sales and profits. Enlight- 
ened employers have found that re- 
search helps to attain a new equilibri- 
um. Research is an attempt to detect 
new trends before they have disrupt- 
ed established methods, and to profit 
from these new trends rather than to 
‘become a victim to their operation. 

The Dennison Manufacturing 
Company of Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts, has linked its program for 
reducing irregular employment with 
a plan of intensive research. As part 
of the program, the company created 
an unemployment fund ten years 
ago. The fund to date has totaled 
about $150,000 and disbursements 
since 1920 have been about $75,000. 

In revealing the philosophy which 
animated him in approaching this 
from the human standpoint, Henry 
LL. Dennison, president of the com- 
pany, said: “Fire insurance has been 
one of the strongest incentives to fire 
prevention; accident compensation 
has spurred on the safety movement. 
Assumption of responsibility for un- 
employment relief will become a 
major incentive in the prevention of 
tunemployment.” 

Another application of research to 
employment stabilization was made 
by the Crompton and Knowles Loom 
Works of Worcester, Mass., manu- 
facturers of textile machinery. Mem- 


bers of the research staff visit mills 
using the company’s looms, and learn 
by direct contact with the working- 
men operating such machines their 
ideas for improving the machinery. 
A Development Board correlates the 
fact findings of the field visitors and 
of the research men in the labora- 
tories. 


Looking beyond the pay envelope, 





Our Brilliantly 
Efficient Politicans! 


UTSIDE of some political- 

ly-minded salvationists who 

want public ownership and 
operation, what is the public 
thinking about public ownership 
of electric plants? 

A recent compilation by H. B. 
Dorau gives the following facts: 

“In 1922 there were 3,066 
municipally owned electric plants. 
From 1922 to 1927—1,020 of 
these plants changed to private 
ownership. By 1928 the number 
of such plants had been reduced 
to the level of 1916 and only 60.8 
per cent. of all ever established 
were still municipally owned. 

“In 1922, 60 per cent. of the 
municipal establishments were 
self-efficient, i.e., generated the 
electricity which they distributed ; 
in 1927 almost 60 per cent. were 
purchasing from private power 
companies. 

“The average municipally 
owned establishment which by 
1928 had changed to private 
ownership had been in existence 
11.7 years. Out of the 1,494 
municipal efforts which by 1928 
had culminated in private own- 
ership, 25 per cent. had lasted 
five years or less. In general the 
more recent the date of origin of 
a municipal plant the greater the 
probability of its changing to 
private ownership.” 

Here is positive evidence that 
communities which have followed 
the idea of public ownership are 
rapidly abandoning it for private 
operation. 

Yet some people still favor 
Government ownership and man- 
agement of business. 
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Henry P. Kendall, president of the 
Taylor Society and head of the Ken- 
dall Company, advises employers to 
go further in safeguarding the econ- 
omic welfare of their workers. “Se- 
curity can be increased,” Mr. Kendall 
believes, “by encouraging savings 
bureaus and thrift plans by which 
employees make weekly savings while 
fully employed. Such plans, when 
properly safeguarded, have been of 
tremendous help in tiding over 
periods of enforced idleness or lay- 
offs.” 

In this connection, the Western 
Electric Company employs an invest- 
ment and financial counsellor for its 
employees. 

Paul H. Douglas, professor of in- 
dustrial relations at the University of 
Chicago and who recently acted as 
organizing director of the Swarth- 
more College Unemployment Study, 
believes that technological unemploy- 
ment puts men out of work only tem- 
porarily, but in the long run it tends 
to heighten economic opportunity. 
Professor Douglas takes the view 
that remedies for irregularity of em- 
ployment are still in the experimental 
state. “Before any general system 
of insurance against unemployment 
either can or should be adopted in 
this country,” Professor Douglas re- 
cently pointed out in The American 
Federationist, the organ of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, “there 
should be a great deal of further ex- 
perimentation in industry with vari- 
ous plans. Valuable experience has 
been gained in the men’s and wom- 
en’s clothing industries, and a num- 
ker of other experiments are under 
way.” ; 

PPROACHING the same prob- 

lem from the viewpoint of or- 
ganized labor, Sidney Hillman, gen- 
eral president of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, out- 
lined the subjoined program for cre- 
ating greater security of employment : 
Universal adoption by industry of the 
five-day week; restoration of the ef- 
fectiveness of a high standard of 
living through the recognition by 
American industry of the necessity 
of paying high and rising standards 
of wages; and provision for the es- 
tablishment of unemployment re- 
serves. 

Thus it will be seen that pioneering 
employers and thoughtful labor lead- 
ers are seeking to point the way to a 
new and more socially enlightened in- 
dustrial relationship. The public is 
becoming less sympathetic toward in- 
competent employers who use un- 
necessarily large numbers of workers 
wastefully in prosperous periods, and 
who ruthlessly throw the very same 
workers out into the streets in times 
of lull. 
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PRESENT-DAY conditions require that 
all units of a company—headquarters, 
plant, sales offices or factory branches 
—be placed at the points most stra- 
tegic for their particular purposes. But 
the distance separating them is a 
serious handicap. 

To overcome this, the Bell System 
offers a modern means of business 
communication: Telephone Typewriter 


TYPED IN ONE OF 
YOUR OFFICES... 


WELLSVILLE, 
NY. 


EAST CHICAGO, 
IND. 


Offices of The Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation in 10 
cities are connected by telephone typewriters. 


a REPRODUCED AT THE 
















SAME MOMENT 


Service.* This provides instantaneous, 
two-way typewritten communication 
between all units. It makes possible 
complete centralized control. Handi- 
caps of distance disappear. Deliv- 
eries are speeded up, affording 
exceptional service to customers. 
Production is held closely to demand. 
Overhead is cut. 


A steel company links its head- 
quarters in Ohio with three plants 
in the Chicago industrial area. A 
lumber company connects forest mill 
with San Francisco sales office. An 


IN THE OTHERS, NO MATTER HOW DISTANT 


automotive parts corporation brings 
together executive, accounting, engi- 
neering and sales departments in one 
state and factory in another. An 
official of this company writes: “The 
service has not only reduced our com- 
munication expense, but has been at 
the same time a factor in efficient 
operation.” 

Would this modern business aid 
be of similar value to your firm? 
Your local Bell Company will gladly 
give you complete information 
about it. 





*Telephone Typewriters can be operated by any one 
who can operate a typewriter. They are connected 
by Bell System wires in such a way that the instant 
a message is typed on one machine it is automati- 
cally typed by every other machine on the line, no 
matter how distant it may be. Among the uses to 
which Telephone Typewriters are put by various 
departments are: 

ADMINISTRATION: Issue instructions to district of- 
fices, plants, warehouses. Receive reports of all kinds. 


Sates: Have orders shipped the same day as 
received. Route salesmen. Receive confirmation of 
shipments from factories. Broadcast stock and latest 
price information. 

Purcnases: Centralize purchasing for the entire 
organization. Receive supply requisitions, specifica- 
tions. Advise factories, branches, of purchases made. 
Keep close check on arrival of purchases. 





Propuction: Receive production and inventory 
reports. Maintain close contact with sales and other 
departments. 

Orpers: Transmit customers’ 
factories. 

Bitunc: Centralize the billing. Mail invoices 
the same day orders are shipped. 

Trarric: Dispatch shipments. Obtain shipping 
dates and necessary information for tracing ship- 
ments. Issue routing instructions. 


orders to the 
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you can do 


L IS ONLY HUMAN for an advertiser 
occasionally to challenge the neéces- 
sity of including THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post in his schedule. 


Sometimes he tells us about it, say- 
ing with a kind of defiant pride: ‘I 
guess my business can get along 
without your magazine.” 

Bless your heart, of course it can! 
But why should it want to! 


. = R business can get along with 
inefficient buildings and equipment. 

Your business can get along with 
old ideas stifling new. 

Your business can get along with 
poor location, inept production 
management, uninspired sales direc- 
tion, tepid advertising. 

Many do. 


Or COURSE 





without it! 


But the most progressive, most suc- 
cessful, most profitable businesses don’t! 


[,— G that you can do with- 
out THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
—where is the gain in denying your- 
self its unique and tested advantages? 

Where is the wisdom in sacrificing 
time, money, effect in attempting other- 
wise to reach those intelligent and 
substantial American homesthat The 
Post does reach — that hub three- 
million-families-strong that turns the 
taste, thinking, buying of the nation? 


The ablest advertisers settled all 
that long ago; they use The Post. 


That is why this magazine stands 
head and shoulders above all others 
as carrier of advertising for the 
leaders of American business! 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


QD INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 
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Orr forecast for 1931 will ap- 


pear in our next issue. 

It takes courage—perhaps 

some would call it foolhardiness—to 

express confidence in this country’s 

future at a time like this when ap- 

parently nothing but troubles can de- 
velop. 

The writer never felt more certain 
than he is at this moment that pes- 
simism and panicky action are being 
childishly overdone. 

Nothing could be surer than that 
most American basic commodities 
and most American stocks are selling 
at such ridiculously low levels that a 
recovery, even a rebound, will be 
witnessed. 

Just as it was impossible to predict 
last year when the inevitable crash 
would come, so it is impossible 
at this writing (the third week 


... B. C. Forbes says... 


Crowd’s Always Wrong, 







And Reealls a 
Rothschild Story 


cial failures than have yet occurred, 
more red-ink corporation reports 
than have yet appeared, more disap- 
pointing trade and unemployment 
figures than yet recorded—in short, 
ample allowance has been made for 
every species of bad news and no al- 
lowance whatsoever for good news. 

It is trite, yet true, that very often 
things look worse just before they 
begin to grow better. Things as- 
suredly looked dark enough this 
month. 

New York had its biggest bank 
suspension in years; bank failures 
elsewhere have been unpleasantly 
numerous; commercial failures have 
increased ; unemployment has spread ; 
commodities have hit new low prices 
for the year and, in some cases, the 


With Timely Moral 


lowest in many years; Christmas re- 
tail trade has been distinctly below 
average; railway car loadings have 
continued relatively light; so have 
bank clearings; silver, a vital com- 
modity in the teeming Orient, has 
sunk to the lowest price ever ; copper 
has exhibited new weakness; the oil 
industry has suffered one more re- 
lapse; foreign trade has dwindled; 
building has continued slack ; the tex- 
tile industry’s recovery has lost its 
edge. 

Stock prices during December tum- 
bled far below even the panic bot- 
tom, and bonds have sagged so per- 
istently that many banking and other 
institutions are worried over the asset 
showing they will make when they 
close their books on December 31. 

In short, almost everything has 





in December) to predict when 
the turn will come. 

But that it will come in the 
reasonably near future cannot be 
doubted. 

To part with securities or 
commodities at current quota- 
tions, except because of compul- 
sion, would be extremely short- 
sighted, in my opinion. 

At the very worst, prices can- 
not conceivably go much lower, 
and they are bound, sooner or 
later, to go very substantially 
higher. Advances of ten to 
twenty-five per cent. in basic com- 
modities now selling below aver- 
age cost of production, and ad- 
vances of twenty-five to fifty per 
cent. in good stocks, may be 
looked for in the year we are 
now entering. 

Meanwhile, the year-end news 
may be quite unfavorable in vari- 
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WE NEEDIS A 
GOOD SCIENTIFIC 


CROSS BETWEEN 
THE TWO SREEDS. 





conspired to afford bears and 
pessimists a first-class picnic. 

At this moment there springs 
to the writer’s mind the old Wall 
Street adage, “The crowd is al- 
ways wrong.” There also springs 
to mind a Rothschild anecdote. A 
friend asked the founder of the 
Rothschild fortune for guidance 
in regard to stock market oper- 
ations. Said Rothschild: “Only 
a few times in a man’s lifetime 
does absolutely everything point 
conclusively to the continuance 
of a rise in stocks. Whenever such 
a moment arrives, sell them 
short.” 

On the surface, almost every- 
thing would suggest that stocks, 
industry, trade and everything 
else must continue to go from 
bad to worse. 

Following Rothschild’s shrewd 
analysis, it would seem as if the 








ous directions. Certainly the 
security markets have discounted 
more bank failures and commer- 


Courtesy New York Herald Tribune 


Wanted: More and Better Scientists 





time has come for acting con- 
trary to all superficial indicatidns 
and contrary to the mob. 
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PIERCE-ARROW 
ANNOUNCES 


A new and complete line of 
motor trucks of quality never 
before equaled — even by 
Pierce-Arrow 


een al 


ORE than one hundred and eighty 
million dollars worth of Pierce-Arrow 
trucks have been purchased by American 
operators. The first Pierce-Arrow truck 
(built in 1911) is still in daily use. 


And now finer, more modern, more 
powerful trucks—12,000 to 34,000 pounds 
Vehicle Gross Weight—built at Buffalo to 
traditional Pierce-Arrow standards—are 
placed at the service of American industry. 


We willappreciate the opportunity to show 
you how the new Pierce-Arrow trucks 
will meet your haulage requirements 


Buffalo, New York 





The new Pierce-Arrow trucks will be displayed at 233 West 54th Street, New York 
(just west of Broadway) starting January 3, 1931. Your inspection is invited. 
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Significant TRENDS 
eA Digest for Busy Men 


RAILROADS 


Profits Still Far Below 

Year Ago But Compar- 

isons Should Improve 
from Now On 


for the month of October, 1930, was 

a little lower than our advance esti- 
mate of $115,000,000, prophesied in this sec- 
tion last issue. The final figure for all 
Class 1 railroads stands at $112,250,000. 
This was at the annual rate of return of 
3.3 per cent. on the claimed property invest- 
ment of the railroads, compared with a re- 
turn of 4.6 per cent. on the same claimed 
valuation in October of last year. 

The $112,000,000 net income shown by 
Class 1 roads for October of this year was 
moderately higher than the $104,000,000 
profit reported for September, but the sea- 
sonal increase was much smaller than 
usually expected. Furthermore, the October 
figure for 1930 compares with $153,000,000 
for the same month in 1929 and with 
$166,000,000 in October of 1928. 


| SNINAL net railway operating income 


CTOBER of 1930 showed a decline 

of 26.7 per cent. from the corre- 
sponding month of last year. It might 
reasonably be expected that the 1930 
month would show some decline from the 
cosresponding period of 1929 and 1928, 
since the two latter months rank second 
and first respectively in setting up new 
high records for over a decade in monthly 
railway profits. On the other hand, the 
1930 decline was, of course, much greater 
than normal and profits were the lowest 
for any October in nearly ten years. 

The fact remains that the losses from 
the preceding year for 1930 months have 
been gradually growing smaller, and from 
now on comparisons with a year ago will 
become definitely more favorable, since 
November of 1929 was the first month to 
show the beginning of the business decline 
which resulted from the stock market panic 
of that year. 


EVENUE freight car loadings con- 
tinue small. There is always a sea- 
sonal decline through November and De- 
cember, but this year it appears to have 
gone a little further than usual. The 
latest weekly report of the American Rail- 
way Association shows car loadings at only 
about 750,000 cars in a single week. This 
figure shows a decline of over 125,000 cars 
per week from the same period in 1929, 
and a drop of nearly 200,000 cars per week 
from the corresponding week of 1928. 
The latest figures show a decline of 16 
per cent. from the 836,000 cars per week 
in 1929 and a drop of 22 per cent. from the 
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Congress Recess Follows War 

Shipbuilding Activity Continues 

Money Rates Firm Slightly 
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Railroads Close a Poor Year 
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U. S. Foreign Trade Declines 


900,000 cars per week in the corresponding 
period of 1928. Current indications are 
that the full year of 1930 will show a de- 
cline of around 13 per cent. from the full 
year of 1929 in revenue freight car 
loadings. 

Recent decisions by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have been fairly equally 
divided, but some balance seems to be on 
the unfavorable side. The latest unifavor- 
able decision orders the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany, subsidiary of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
way Company, to divest itself within six 
months of its 48 per cent. stock ownership 
of the Wabash Railroad and 30 per cent. 
ownership of the Lehigh Valley, a total 
aggregate investment represented as over 
$100,000,000. 


LABOR and 
WAGES 


Statistics of 

ment by 

Unions Now Fight for 
Employers 


HE sudden and tremendous popular 
interest which newspapers have 
aroused over the unemployment 
situation has in turn called more than 
usual publicity down upon the various 
indexes of employment figures and of these 
there are found to be many, though none, 


Unemploy- 
States. Rail 


perhaps, which is very accurate or repre- 
sentative. In general the published employ- 
ment indexes do not furnish great food for 
optimism but they are telling history con- 
siderably past and there does appear to be 
a slight upturn for the better now con- 
tinuing in progress. Furthermore, statis- 
tics on employment give no effect to the 
multitude of local drives which are fur- 
nishing work for many thousands of willing 
laborers throughout the country. 

Perhaps one of the most significant, cer- 
tainly one of the most interesting, pieces of 
labor news in many moons has been the 
movement for some of the railway unions, 
who have always previously fought their 
employers tooth and nail, to approach an 
attitude of “brothers in depression.” 
Toward the close of the past year repre- 
sentatives of more than 20 railway brother- 
hoods were scheduled to meet in Cleveland 
to co-ordinate their efforts in fighting any 
further decline in the business handled by 
their railway systems. 


MPLOYMENT in November showed 

a decrease of 2.5 per cent. and a drop 
in payroll totals of 5.1 per cent., according 
to reports received by the bureau of labor 
statistics. 

These reports cover 15 major industrial 
groups with 4,712,082 employes, whose 
combined earnings in one week were $115,- 
905,230. 

Increased employment was shown in two 
of the 15 industrial groups: bituminous 
coal mining gaining 0.8 per cent. and retail 
trade gained 3.0 per cent. 

Decreases as follows were shown in the 
remaining 13 groups: manufacturing 2.7 
per cent.; anthracite mining 1.8 per cent.; 
metalliferous mining 5.7 per cent.; quarry- 
ing 7.5 per cent.; crude petroleum produc- 
ing 1.9 per cent.; telephone and telegraph 
1.6 per cent.; power-light-water 1.3 per 
cent.; electric railroads, 1.9 per cent.; 
wholesale trade 1.7 per cent.; hotels 2.4 per 
cent.; canning 41.3 per cent.; laundries 
1.8 per cent.; dyeing and cleaning 4.5 per 
cent. 

In regard to manufacturing industries it 
was said that with one exception there has 
been a decrease in employment in Novem- 
ber in each of the last eight years and 
while the decrease in 1930 is greater in 
years previous to 1929, it is nevertheless 
smaller by nearly 1 per cent. than the de- 
crease a year ago (3.6 per cent.) 


PARTIAL results of a new unemploy- 
ment survey by the Census Bureau re- 
vealed 567,540 completely unemployed per- 
sons in 25 states, the District of Columbia, 
and three large cities from which returns 
were received. This includes only those 
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persons out of work who were able to work 
and were seeking positions. They consti- 
tute 1.3 per cent. of the population in the 
area covered. 

An additional 186,870 persons were said 
to have jobs but to be laid off without pay. 
There were 49,453 persons without jobs 
and unable to work. 

The recheck listed 87,078 persons having 
jobs, but idle on account of sickness or 
injury. Another 26,103 persons were idle 
and not looking for work. There were 
30,558 persons having jobs; but voluntarily 
idle without pay. The count listed 32,262 
persons having jobs and drawing pay. 

The survey pointed out that its April 
census had listed total unemployed for the 
United States at 2 per cent. of the popu- 
lation. It said it may be assumed, there- 
fore, that the areas—mostly in the South 
and West—for which complete figures are 
now available, are not typical of the coun- 
try because they show only 1.3 per cent. 
unemployed. 

By states the completely unemployed 
were listed as follows 

Alabama, 21,441; Arizona, 7,990; Arkan- 
sas, 12,820; Colorado, 22,696; Delaware, 
3,187; Florida, 33,120; Georgia, 27,672; 
Idaho, 6,194; Iowa, 22,340; Kansas, 22,- 
157; Kentucky, 29,452; Maine, 13,419; 
Maryland, 24,438; Mississippi, 10,798; 
Montana, 10,963; Nebraska, 14,778; Ne- 
vada, 2,888; New Hampshire, 8,184; New 
Mexico, 5,654; North Carolina, 21,621; 
North Dakota, 5,982; Texas, 72,827; Ver- 
mont, 5,293; Virginia, 26,461; West Vir- 
ginia, 21,375. 


PRICES 


New Lows Set Up Before 

Year-End Recovery. Grains, 

Metals, Silver and Retail 
Prices All Lower 


HE moderate recovery in commodity 
prices noted around the close of 
November proved to be merely a 


short breathing spell in the long major 
downward trend. After about a week of 
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recovery and hesitation prices began to 
weaken rapidly early in December, and by 
the middle of the month were rushing 
somewhat headlong into new low ground, 
which carried at least a few important 
staples to the lowest prices s :n in the 
20th century. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Month Year 

Latest Prev. Prev 

Dun’'s index...... 163.020 

Bradstreet’s index 9.8352 
Bureau of Labor. 80.4 


The monthly indexes are still showing 
fairly heavy declines and the weekly figures 
have also continued their downward trend. 
The Irving Fisher wholesale price index 
of 200 representative commodities has 
finally broken below 80 and has registered 
a new low record for about 15 years. Based 
on the average for 1926 as 100, the latest 
weekly figure stands at around 7914, show- 
ing a decline of about half a point in a 
single week, and a drop of more than 15 
per cent. since the beginning of 1930. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 Wks. Year 


Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, July ......+ $ .69 $ .75% $ 1.30 
nS re .75 83% 92 
CN, EDs 0.00000 32% 38% 42 
Cotton, Jaly....... 10.20 11.26 17.1 
| ae ear 4.60 4.65 6.60 
RP ae 07 07% 09% 
Sugar, Gran....... .0465 .0475 05 
Beef, Family...... 19.00 18.50 29.00 
Iron, 2X Phila.... 17.76 18.26 22.26 
Steel, Pittsburgh.. 31.00 31.00 35.00 
EE 6 5 6NG 0 &.4.a'o 60k 5.1 5.10 6.25 
eS 10 11.50 18.00 
inc, E. St. Louis. 4.05 4.10 5.50 
ERA APPT RUS: 5 25.85 41.37 
Rubber, July...... 9.25 10.25 16.90 
TR 123 .123 .14 
Crude Oil, Mid C. 85 85 1.30 


FTER lagging and showing consider- 
++ able irregularity for about a month, 
the grain market has again assumed lead- 
ership in commodity prices and wheat has 
once more assumed leadership of all grains. 
Despite the much advertised and volumin- 
ous supporting purchases by the govern- 
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ment stabilization board, offerings of wheat 
from all corners and all directions have 
been far above the demand and prices have 
given way fairly steadily in recent weeks. 
The near options have held a little better 
than the far options and the latter show 
declines of anywhere from 4 to 7 cents per 
bushel in the past couple of weeks. 

The other grains have followed the lead 
of the wheat market and declines of any- 
where from 2 cents to 10 cents per bushel 
have been recorded in the future market 
for corn, oats, rye, barley and all the lesser 
staples, compared with ruling quotations 
around the early part of December. 

Cotton prices have also been under 
almost steady pressure and have dropped 
over 100 points in about two weeks. Here 
also spot cotton has held up a little better 
than the future options and most of the 
latter have given way from $3 to more 
than $7 per bale since the first week in 
December. Practicaliy all of the staple 
commodities have had at least a moderate 
recovery late in the past year, but prac- 
tically all of them are also extremely close 
to their lowest levels on record, not only 
for 1930, but for many years past. 

The rather unexpected advance in steel 
prices early in December appears still to 
be in force and is reported to have brought 
in a rather heavy volume of business for 
the first quarter of the new year. The 
skeptics, however, still hold that the ad- 
vance was premature, that the new demand 
is tapering off and that there are well 
founded rumors of considerable unofficial 
price cutting in favor of large orders. 

The miscellaneous metals have continued 
weak and copper is suffering another re- 
lapse and is back near its low levels of 
1928. The latest cut has brought the red 
metal down another one-half cent to a level 
around 10 cents per pound at the beginning 
of December, from the high of 18 cents 
prevailing during the early part of 1930. 


NE of the most disturbing declines in 
international prices is that in the silver 
market and it continues in a very definite 







Where business is des- 
ignated as “good” in this 
map, it is actually good 
now and not merely good 
by comparison with a 
month or a year ago. 

The factors considered 
are: Agriculture, industry, 
employment, trade, money 
and credit conditions. 
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major downward trend. Prices have again 
dropped into new low ground in the final 
weeks of 1930, and the New York market 
has made a new and extreme low of around 
31 cents per ounce. Quotations have dropped 
as much as a full cent in a single day’s 
trading and have set up new lows not only 
for 1930, but for all time since the New 
York market was organized. Chinese and 
Indian exchanges have followed the de- 
cline with new weakness, and the inter- 
national situation continues serious. 


SILVER BREAKS Zo LOWEST xz HISTORY 
(CENTS per OUNCE ért N.Y.) 
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Meanwhile new reductions in staple 
articles of our domestic market continue 
to bring retail prices down into better ad- 
justment, following the long decline in 
wholesale quotations. Gasoline prices have 
been generally reduced throughout many 
sections of the country. New York City 
has followed the lead of other sections in 
reducing milk prices. International Shoe 
Company has dropped its prices on shoes 
from 5 to 35 cents a pair. Dairy products 
are weak all through the list and eggs 
have dropped to the wholesale low of 16 
cents in the Chicago market, the lowest 
price seen at this season of the year for 
over 50 years. 


SHIPPING 


U. 8S. Activity Continues 

With Launching of Our 

Largest Ship. Foreign 
Trade Declines 


HE shipbuilding industry continues. 
I to be one of the few bright spots 
in the U. S. map of activity and 
high rate of employment. Largely through 
the medium of Government financing at 
low interest rates this country is now em- 
barking on one of the most important peace 
time shipbuilding programs in its history. 
A little more publicity was given to the 
shipping field with the laying of keels of 
several huge new ships and the actual 
launching of another one. Around the 
middle of the past month the U. S. Lines 
celebrated the laying of the keel for its 
new 30,000 ton transatlantic steamship by 
an ambitious program which included many 
Government dignitaries. Chairman O’Con- 
nor, of the U. S. Shipping Board, addressed 
the assembled multitude not only with 
praise for present undertakings but also 
with the need for legislation which will 
allow even greater ships to compete with 
the leviathans now planned by foreign com- 
peting lines. 


HORTLY thereafter the Dollar Line 
celebrated the launching of its newest 
and largest steamship, “President Hoover.” 
A notable gathering also witnessed this 
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a new LaSalle training to meet 
changed business needs 


| D ex the past five years, 
business has undergone a 
tremendous change—an upheaval 
so great that many methods for- 
merly sound and proven are today 
valueless. 

—for instance—mergers have 
placed in the hands of one manage- 
ment the powers and problems for- 
merly scattered among from two to 
twenty staffs ... improved machinery 
and methods have reduced the num- 
ber and qualifications of mechanical 
employes but increased production 
and made more acute the question 
of distribution . . . speed of com- 
munication and transportation have 
resulted in conditions in remote 
world areas affecting your industry 
and business... 

—thus new American business 
now more than ever demands for 
you new training equipment. You 
require not only the methods and 
procedure and knowledge effective 
today but those things essential to 
meet further changes and develop- 
ment. 

—in the training 
given by LaSalle— 
radical changes have 
been made—courses 
have been completely 
rewritten—special 
services rebuilt—the 
conditions of the last 
five years have been 
adequately, soundly 
and completely met. 

—whether you are 
interested in accoun- 
tancy—business man- 
agement—traffic— 
whatever your field— 
you will find LaSalle’s 
offerings equip you 
to deal with things 
as they are—and are 


to be—not as they “used to be.” 

The nation-wide LaSalle organ- 
ization with its sensitive finger-tips 
on the rapidly changing pulse of 
business—expert staffs here at home 
in the University—regardless of cost 
or time or trouble—working closely 
and continuously with the leaders of 
business in analyzing every develop- 
ment of commerce and industry— 
have discarded the old and less im- 
portant and built the essential new. 

—so, in harmony with LaSalle 
traditions, today, whichever branch 
of training you embark upon, you 
are equipping yourself to deal with 
existing, current business—not only 
the conditions of today but those of 
tomorrow. 

The duty to which this institution 
is dedicated, is to equip men to fight 
the business battle with greater re- 
turns to themselves and their com- 
panies. And the new LaSalle training 
meets this obligation in the fullest 
degree. 

You should know about this new 
and authoritative training—this 
thoroly modern 
equipment .. . avail- 
able for the man who 
wants to earn more by 
knowing more... who 
wants to increase his 
earning power... the 
scope of his activity... 
who wants a future 
instead of a question 
mark. 

Tell us the branch 
of specialized training 
which appeals to you. 
The complete in- 
formation will come 
to you by return mail 
and without cost or 
obligation. 





LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Michigan Avenue at Forty-First, Chicago 


Send me information about your new training in 
(Hi 


Address 


; Position 


Dept. 1364-R 


ere indicate the field of business in which you are interested) 
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ceremony and the ship was christened by 
Mrs. Hoover: The new liner is not only 
the latest addition to the Dollar fleet, but 
it is also the largest ship ever built in 
America. 

The U. S. Shipping Board laid down a 
new policy that all remaining awards of 
Government owned steamship services will 
be made to managing operators on a “nego- 
tiated sale price” basis. This also will 
carry with its subventions for ocean mail 
to meet the existing differentials between 
the cost of operating American and foreign 
boats. The important decision was made 
known at the announcement of the sale of 
the American Diamond and the American- 
France Lines to their present managing 
operators. American Diamond will go to 
the Black Diamond Steamship Company, 
and American-France Lines will go to the 
Cosmopolitan Shipping Company. 


U.S.STEEL UNFILLED ORDERS ADVANCE 
4-8 (MILLIONS o TONS 
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Department of Commerce reports a de- 
cline in foreign trade of over $2,000,000,000 
from 1929 during the first eleven months 
of 1930. Imports for the first eleven months 
of this year are valued at $2,850,000,000, or 
a decline of over $1,000,000,000. Expert 
values amounted to $3,568,000,000, or a de- 
crease of over $1,000,000,000. Total im- 
ports and exports for the first eleven 
months of this year were over $6,000,000,- 
000, compared with nearly $9,000,000,000 
for the same period of 1929. 

Of all the 38 countries whose business 
with the United States is listed, Soviet 
Russia was the only one with large trade 
increase over last year. 


AVIATION 


Italian Squadron and 
DO-X In _ Limelight of 
Atlantic Flights. Aviation 
Exports Holding Up Well 


r i NHINGS continue to happen in this 
country in the way of record flights 
but our eyes have been turned more 

or less toward starts from the European 

shores ever since the famous DO-X began 
its much-delayed trip to the United States. 

Of special interest is the first “group flight” 

to attempt a crossing of the Atlantic Ocean. 

This is the squadron of 12 Italian planes 

which are embarked on their ambitious 

program of flying from Italy to Rio de 

Janeiro, South America. The entire flight 

will cover about 6,500 miles but is divided 

into fairly easy stages, stops being made 
at Cartagena, Morocco and all the way 
down the coast of Africa to Portuguese 

Guiana, from whence they will embark on 

their longest hop of nearly 2,000 miles over 

water to Port Natal, Brazil. 
Meanwhile there are conflicting reports 


anent the famous Dornier flying boat, the 
huge DO-X, which started out several 
months ago to proceed across the Atlantic 
to America. The plane had her left wing 
destroyed by fire while at rest in Lisbon 
harbor late in November and the public 
has rather assumed that the trans-Atlantic 
flight would be postponed until Spring or 
Summer. 

Reports from more or less official 
sources, however, continue to indicate no 
change in the plans for the flight. Repairs 
are being rushed on the burned wing and 
semi-official advices are that the huge ship 
will begin her flight from Lisbon to the 
United States most any day. 


bine commercial side of domestic flying 
continues rather dull, partly from a 
seasonal standpoint. One of the officials 
of a leading airplane concern has reccn ily 
drawn attention, however, to depletion * 
airplane stocks in this country. He says 
in part: “While commercial and military 
aircraft production in 1930 probably will be 
but half of 1929 production, which totaled 
6,034 units monthly, reports from the prin- 
cipal manufacturers during the second and 
third quarters indicate a movement of 
stocks in excess of production for those 
months. This seems to indicate that pro- 
duction schedules have been cut to a level 
proportionate to the immediate market and 
that inventories are being depleted. 
“Estimates by the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce, based on incomplete returns 
for the month of October, placed the num- 
ber of commercial airplanes built during 
the first ten months at 1,771 units, valued 
at $9,694,930. Although but two months 
remain in which to complete the records, 
commercial production is only one-third of 
the total output in 1929. The peak was 
reached in May; June fell off sharply, fol- 
lowed by a further decline in July; August 
held steady and September experienced a 
sharp decline in commercial production.” 


INDING a continued large demand 

abroad despite the generally depressed 
world economic conditions, United States 
exports of aeronautic products during the 
first nine months of the current year were 
maintained within 5 per cent. of the record 
1929 level, Department of Commerce 
reports. 

Total foreign shipments of aircraft, 
engines and parts from the United States 
during the current year’s period were 
valued at $6,783,123, as compared with 
$7,130,916 for the same period of 1929. Up 
to October 1, 1930, 251 complete aircraft 
were exported, against 275 in the nine 
months of 1929. 


MONEY and 
BANKING 


Year-End Demand Stiffens 

Interest Rates Slightly. 

N. Y. Bank Failure and 

Security Deflation. Sav- 
ings Up 


ENTION was made in this section 
M last issue of the beginning of the 

usual seasonal upward tendency in 
interest rates which generally manifests 
itself around the close of the year. This 
upward trend has made itself more appar- 
ent in recent weeks and official interest 
rates have responded with moderate ad- 
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vances of the officially posted prices for 
important credit instruments. 


Current Interest Rates 


2 Wks. 
Latest Ago 
Call money.......... 2% % 2% 44% 
60-90 day time 24% 2 4% 
Commercial paper.... 3 2% 5 
New York rediscount 2% 21% 4% 


Year 
Ago 


Call money has led the way toward 
higher interest rates by finally breaking out 
on the up-side from its long unchanged 
figure of 2 per cent., where it had appar- 
ently been “pegged” by the Stock Exchange 
money committee for nearly a little over 
two months, the longest period in 35 years 
for a single and unchanged rate on New 
York Stock Exchange renewal for call 
money. 

With call.rates firming up, the other 
instruments have followed with moderate 


DOMESTIC BOND OFFERINGS LIGHT 
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advances and show the first upward move- 
ment of any proportion in just about a 
full year, though all rates are still far 
below the levels prevailing at this time 
last year. 

The gold import movement continues 
to hold sway and receipts from foreign 
countries during November of last year 
amounted to over $38,000,000, the largest 
import totals recorded since April of 1930. 
Exports in the same month of November 
totalled about $7,000,000, leaving our net 
import balance at slightly over $30,000,- 
000, compared with an import balance of 
only a little over $15,000,000 in October 
of 1930. Gold imports during the first 
11 months of 1930 have totalled $335,- 
000,000, against gold exports in that 
period amounting to only about $134,000,- 
000, and leaving the United States with a 
net balance of gold imports at more than 
$200,000,000 for the first eleven months of 
the past year. 
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OANS to brokers continue to sink 

gradually lower. The rate of de- 
cline has fallen off moderately in recent 
weeks but that is not surprising since the 
reductions of as much as $200,000,000 in a 
single week could hardly be maintained 
very long. The fact remains that such 
loans have now been declining every week 
since the middle of September and since 
that time have been reduced a total of 
more than $1,100,000,000. 

The latest report of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank shows loans of 
member banks to brokers standing at 
just a little above $2,000,000,000 and a drop 
of about $91,000,000 in a single week. 
Compared with the highest levels of Oc- 
tober, 1929, these loans are now off nearly 
five billion dollars and stand at the lowest 
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on record since the figures were first 
made public. The latest volume of loans 
compares with about $3,400,000,000 at the 
same time in 1929. 


Ts general financial situation of the 
entire country has been at least to 
some extent affected by the exciting times 
witnessed in the New York center during 
the closing month of the past year. The 
epidemic of small bank failures which 
has been in fairly steady progress through- 
out the entire country, at least in scat- 
tered sections, for the past couple months, 
finally spread to the nation’s money center 
and one of the better known, but perhaps 
not so highly respected, banking ‘"s‘itu- 
tions of New York City closed it: ors 
around the middle of December. 

Such action had long been recognized 
as a possibility but the immediate results 
appeared to be reflected in liquidation on 


many of the important security markets. | 


Bond trading was especially active and 
the movement was one of voluminous 
liquidation, with the most active bond 
market seen in many months d the 
lowest quotations, in many secti wit- 
nessed in five years. 

Explanations were many but th. most 
plausible causes for the liquids::on ap- 
peared to be from insurance companies 
whose policy-holders are increasing their 
loans to the highest levels on record, and 
irom banks: and other financial institutions 
attempting to get ready cash to meet de- 
mands from depositors for end-of-the-year 
use or through lack of faith in their in- 
vestment. 

At the same time the mutual savings 
banks in New York State report a resump- 
tion of the advance in total savings ac- 
counts, after a single month of decline for 
October of last year. During November 
such savings bank deposits gained a total 
of $7,000,000 in New York State alone, 
compared with a drop of about $4,000,000 
in October of 1930. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have displayed their usual seasonal ex- 
pansion at this time of year and have 
caught up a trifle on the corresponding 
weeks of the previous year, but are still 
running from $4,000,000,000 to $7,000,000,- 
000 behind those comparative figures. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


District— 1930 1929 
New York 
Boston 
Philadelphia ... 
Cleveland 
Richmond 
Atlanta 
Chicago 
Be, BED. ccc cne 
Minneapolis .... 
Kansas City.... 
Dallas 
San Francisco.. 





COTTON and 
GRAIN 


Cotton Crop and Consump- 

tion Both Lower Than 

Reported In the Previous 
Year 


HE latest report by the Department 

| of Agriculture shows the estimated 
production of cotton in this country 

at 14,243,000 bales of 500 Ibs. gross weight 
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CREDENTIALS 
of CONFIDENCE 


TRENGTH — protection — 


1876 1890 1004 918 3 fair adjustments—prompt 
1877 1891 1905 1919 & payment of losses — and a 


substantial cost-reducing 


8 ig te 9; i 0) 1320 dividend — the combination 
875, [RUF jOry? 192 | of all these elements in 
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F Wha 1930 fifty-five years of safety, ser- 


vice and saving is in itself one 
tetese) 1903 \9|7 193| of its strongest credentials of 


confidence. 


CENTRAL’sS policies are written through local agents. 
For further information, let us send you the 


name of our nearest representative. 
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C. A. L. PURMORT, President Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO NCE 
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Fire, Automobile and Tornado Insurance for Select Risks 
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<<< WHERE TO LOCATE 


The many advantages in natural resources, ge- 
ographical and political location, ocean and 
rail transportation, legislation, taxation, labor 
and power supply in the territory served by 
this company are set forth in a new booklet, 
“Industry’s New Magnet.” Sent on request. 


The Shawinigan Water & Power Company 
Power Building - Craig Street West 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Visitors”, and New Yorkers have found 
that Hotel Lincoln lives up to the rugged 
traditions of a great name in a loca- 
tion famous for its convenience to every- 
thing ... business ... theatres .. . shops. 


1400 ROOMS 
1400 BATHS 


For For 
$3 - 5. $4.7 >. 
Weekly & Monthly Rates Substantially Less. 


“Lincoln Guests include 73,533 from New England; 
54,990 from Pennsylvania; 117,450 from New York; 
14,015 from Ohio; 14,558 from Illinois; 13,049 from 
the South; 44,690 from the Middle West; 17,630 
from the Pacific Coast and 6,517 from Canada. 


NEW YORK’S NEW 


HOTEL 
LINCOLN 


Telephone Lackawanna 1400 
Eighth Ave., 44th to 45th Streets 
Times Square NEW YORK 
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WASHINGTON’S 
FINEST HOTEL 


AW G6 STitvusztt en 
IN KEEPING WITH 
THE BEAUTY AND 
GRANDEUR OF 
THE NATION'S 
CAPITAL 


Daniel J. O’Brien, 
President and Managing Director 


CONNECTICUT AVENUE AT L STREET 








for the crop of 1930. This report is based 
on returns as of December lst. The latest 
estimate shows a decline of nearly 200,000 
bales from the government estimate as of 
November Ist, 1930, at 14,438,000 bales. 
Compared with the 1929 crop of 14,828,000 
bales, the current estimate for the 1930 crop 
shows a decline of nearly 400,000 bales, or 
between 3 and 4 per cent. If the govern- 
ment estimate of 14,243,000 bales of cotton 
for the domestic crop of 1930 is realized, 
it will be the smallest crop harvested since 
1927, which dropped a little below 13,000,- 
000 bales, and with the exception of that 
year will be the smallest since 1924. 


EANWHILE the figures on cotton 
consumption have not been favorable 

to higher prices, and show considerable 
falling off in November. For that month 
of the past year the Census Bureau has re- 
ported domestic cotton ginnings at 415,000 
bales of lint and 55,000 bales of linters, 
compared with 445,000 bales of lint and 
over 66,000 bales of linters in the previous 
month of 1930, and compared also with 
541,000 bales of lint and 63,000 bales of 
linters in the corresponding month of 1929. 
According to the government report, total 
consumption of cotton in this country from 
the crop of 1930 amounted to 12,835,000 
running bales, counting round bales as 
halves and excluding linters. This figure 
is for the current season up to Decem- 
ber 1st and shows a moderate decline from 
the 12,853,000 bales consumed during the 
same period of the 1929 season. Compared 
with the 12,560,000 bales consumed to De- 
cember Ist, 1928, however, consumption in 
the past year has shown a slight advance. 


The Department of Agriculture has re- 
cently estimated that 236,000,000 bushels of 
wheat in the United States will be fed by 
farmers to live stock during the present 
crop year. The estimate has been made on 
the basis of reports from farmers, feed 
manufacturers and poultry producers, made 
as of November 15th, 1930. Such a figure 
would be a tremendous increase over the 
estimate of 90,000,000 bushels of wheat 
used for the same purposes in 1929. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil Output Near Lowest 

In Two Years. World Sugar 

Conference Achieves Meas- 
ure of Success 


ETROLEUM—The course of the 
weekly figures on domestic crude oil 
production in the United States is inter- 
rupted now and then by a short and mod- 
erate recovery, but in the main the major 
trend is still very definitely downward. 
The latest weekly report of the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute estimates domestic 
production of crude oil at an average of 
2,233,000 barrels per day. This shows a 
small advance over the previous week’s 
estimate of 2,229,000 barrels per day, but is 
in turn a decline of 30,000 barrels per day 
from around the beginning of December. 
Compared with the same week in 1929, 
crude oil production in this country is down 
more than 400,000 barrels per day and the 
figures now stand close to the lowest in 
nearly two years. 
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UGAR—The sugar industry throughout 

the world followed with a great deal 
of interest the super-human efforts of the 
Cuban interests to bring about some sort 
of a water tight international plan for 
stabilization of production. The fight was 
led by Thomas L. Chadbourne, Chairman 
of the Cuban delegation which has recently 
returned to this country after its grueling 
session with European growers. 

After much argument and several false 
adjournments a five-year agreement for 
solution of the crisis between Java and 
Cuba was signed. That agreement raised 
hopes for a final program of reduction, but 
the German interests were the next to be- 
come adamant and the world parley finally 
broke up without achieving total world 
limitation. 
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Thus far, however, the international con- 
ference appears to have achieved a fair 
measure of success in concluding a gentle- 
men’s agreement between the Cuban- 
American producers and the European 
beet sugar growers. Under the agreement 
exports of sugar from Czecho-Slovakia are 
fixed at 590,000 tons during the 1930-31 
season. Exports from Poland will be re- 
stricted to 320,000 tons; Hungary 87,500 
tons and Belgium 31,500 tons Germany 
is not represented in the agreement but 
may attend a new conference early this 
year. 


INTERNATIONAL 


France Tries for a New 
Cabinet. Germany Keeps 
Old One. Spain Joins the 
Revolutionary Countries 























RANCE—Official governmental admin- 

istration in France has been unset- 
tled, to say the least, since the Senate de- 
feated the former Tardieu Cabinet early in 
the past month. President Doumergue has 
called upon a number of worthy potentates 
in rapid succession to form a new Cabinet 
but thus far none of them has had any 
convincing amount of success. Former 
Premier Barthou, Senator Laval and 
Theodore Steeg have all tried their hands 
but further delay appears ahead before a 
satisfactory and even semi-permanent 
Cabinet will be chosen. 


ERMANY—Chancellor Bruening won 

an important vote of confidence from 
the Reichstag during the past month which 
seems to assure his ambitious plans for 
economic reform, which is viewed as favor- 
able from a fundamental standpoint by 
foreign observers. Meanwhile the scare 
over immediate default of the Young Plan 
by Germany appears to be abating. 
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PAIN—With world-wide economic de- 

pression about at its worst levels, con- 
tinuation of international unrest and revo- 
lution is not surprising, though it is a bit 
embarrassing and discouraging. The latest 
important revolt has taken place in Spain, 
where efforts are being made to displace 
King Alfonso, Premier Berenguer and the 
general monarchy. The Government ap- 
peared to have successtully checked the 
reyolution. 


BRITISH PRICES a4 NEW LOW 


¢) 


UNE 1930 NOv. 


WASHINGTON 


A Stronger President 

Fights a More Determined 

Congress. More Battles 
for This Year 


BSERVERS who have noted the 
relations between President Hoover 
and the old 7lst Congress in the 
past month are beginning to wonder what 
will happen to the nation’s capital after 
March 4th, 1931, when the new 72nd Con- 
gress comes into being, a Congress which 
is much more strongly opposed politically 
to the Administration than the one which 
is currently trying Mr. Hoover’s patience. 
No one has tried to gloss over or hide 
the ill-feeling existing between a good 
portion of the present Congress and the 
nation’s chief executive. Whether Pres- 
ident Hoover is inclined to be impatient 
and a bit overbearing with Congress, or 
whether the latter august body is a bit 
surprised and not a little peeved at finding 
their chief executive stronger than the 
general run of Presidents, is an open ques- 
tion. 


RICTION has developed over just 

about all important matters in the 
present short session of Congress, except 
in the case of routine money bills. Most 
of the trouble has grown out of political 
efforts in Congress to appropriate sums 
for unemployment relief which the Presi- 
dent deems are too great a burden on 
the Treasury, which is already fairly cer- 
tain to show a deficit in the present fiscal 
year. 

Both houses of Congress sulked a bit 
before they finally achieved a little unity 
and a little action previous to their holiday 
recess. Indications are now current that 
the anticipated vote on American adherence 
to the World Court will not be reported 
from the committee during the present 
session of Congress. The situation in re- 
gard to a special session of the new 72nd 
Congress after March 4th, 1931, remains 
indefinite. Efforts are still being made to 
avoid such an extra session, but unless 
greater speed is achieved there will be 
plenty of work available for such an extra 
sitting. ° 
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“A competent and comprehensive book for students 
Leonard P - Ay res of the stock market. Scholarly—simple—straight-forward. 
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ABOUT THIS BOOK! 


CARL SNYDER: Statistician, Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York: “It is far and away the most 
complete and exhaustive treatment of the subject 
that I know of and is done with great care and 
attention to detail.” 

ROGER W. BABSON: “Should be helpful to all 
who read and study it. The author has done a 
fine piece of work.” 
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Stock Exchange: “I am delighted with the wealth 
of material in Stock Market Theory and Practice. 
Anyone interested in this subject will certainly 
find the book an important addition to his busi- 
ness library.” 

LAWRENCE H. SLOAN: Vice President, Standard 
Statistics Co., Inc.: ‘This book is probably the 
most comprehensive volume in this particular field 
which has thus far been published. It runs the 
whole gamut of security market practice.” 
FINANCIAL WORLD: “Not for many years has 
there been such a worthwhile contribution to the 
bibliography of Wall Street.” 

WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE: New York Evening 
Post: “This book is a wonder. I am astounded 
at the ground that Mr. Schabacker has covered 
and am convinced that the book will become 
standard in the financial field.” 

GEORGE K. LEET: Secretary, United States Steel 
Corporation, N. Y.: “It should be an invaluable 
work for those seeking information in connection 
with the subject matter.” 

BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE: “One of the most e 
complete and informative books on the stock Price $7.50 
market—simply written and readily unders?:=<4- 
able by those who have no technical trainine «4 
finance.” 


A. W. WETSEL: Wetsel Market Bu- 
reau, New York: “It is a masterpiece 
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Like a rare 


old WINE 


Lunch—these busy days — 
takes on new interest when 











ey there’s a cool, emerald bottle 
a of Canada Dry—the Cham- 
-. pagne of Ginger Ales—gracing 
, the table. 


> Like a rare vintage it invites 
you to taste its wonderful 
flavor. And it gives a zest to 

: your appetite—a sense of com- 
ss * pleteness to the whole meal— 

hd that you'll appreciate more as 
; the afternoon goes on. 

Order Canada Dry with your 
luncheon. A purer, more wel- 
come drink is hard to find. 


Three other delicious bever- 
ages are made under the 
Canada Dry seal: Sparkling 
Lime, Golden Ginger Ale and 
Sparkling Orange. 
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Many people are surprised to learn that 
Grand Rapids employs about as many metal 
workers as wood workers . . . and that 
quality standards are equally high. 

Grand Rapids makes bodies and acces- 
sories for some of the world’s finest 
automobiles . . . fittings for the world’s 
finest furniture. Precision machinery, too. . . 
malleable castings . . . plumbing supplies 
. . . hardware and scores of miscellaneous 
specialties . . . all at a very low unit labor cost. 

This diversification offers your Grand 
Rapids plant many possible economies in 
obtaining rough or finished 
parts. Or if you prefer to 
make your own, the supply 
of skilled labor is ample. 

The OLD KENT BANK, 
for 77 years counselor to 
Grand Rapids industry, will 
gladly explain many other 
attractive manufacturing 
advantages this city offers. 


OLD KENT 
BAN 
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BUSINESS 
LEADERS Say 


Sales Growing 


Joseph Wilshire, president, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., in an interview 
with ForBEs: 


66 UR sales for 

1930 have been 
in considerably larger 
volume than in either 
1928 or 1929. We 
have increased adver- 
tising on virtually all 
our products and are 
beginning to reap the 
benefits. 

“We have not dis- 
pensed with any employees, nor have we 
decreased wages. We need every em- 
ployee we have at present, for we are re- 
ceiving new evidences every day that the 
principle of small stocks and quick turn- 
over for the retailer, upon which Standard 
Brands, Inc., was founded, is not only 
fundamentally sound, but is building sales 
beyond our expectations. 

“All of this indicates that 1931 should 
be a highly successful year in our busi- 
ness. 





Gradual Improvement 


J. E. Gorman, president, The 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Company, interviewed by 
the Editor of Forses: 


“T am hopeful that there will be a grad- 
ual improvement during the first six 
months of 1931. Surveys indicate inven- 
tories are at bed rock and there must, of 
necessity, be demands for replacement, fol- 
lowed by a more substantial increase in 
business because of the crops which will 
be harvested, and a renewal of confi- 
dence on the part of the public. 


“IT am also predicating my hope on the 
basis that there will be a more friendly 
attitude on the part of the regulatory 
bodies toward the railroads from now on 
than has prevailed during the past year. 
When the railroads are prosperous, it is 
well known that business generally is like- 
wise benefited.” 


Sees Return of Prosperity 


John Hansel, Jr., vice-president, 
N. W. Ayer & Co, Chicago, in an 
interview with ForBEs : 


“T believe we will soon enter a period 
of prosperity increasing gradually over 
the next several years and probably sur- 
passing any within our experience. Capi- 
tal is available at low interest rates, and 
large quantities of money are looking for 


favorable investment opportunity. Sav- 
ings funds are slightly in advance of any 
previous level. Commodity prices seem 
to have reached bottom. In previous de- 
pressions wage reductions were prompt; 
not so now. Also, much unemployment 
has been avoided by distributing employ- 
ment over more employees working fewer 
hours. 


“Lastly, and of utmost importance, our 
greatest asset is the character of our peo- 
ple. We are a determined, confident people, 
accustomed to high standards of living, 
and will not long be content with less 
than we have had.” 


Buyers Cautious 


W. S. Hovey, president, Fair- 
banks, Morse & Company, inter- 
viewed by the Editor of Fores: 


66 HERE has 

never been a 
time when there has 
been a better interest 
in equipment that will 
assist executives in 
the operation of their 
business. This was 
true in the latter half 
of 1930, but orders 
have been hard to 
close even for this type of equipment. It 
is expected that some of this extreme cau- 
tion will disappear in the early part of 
1931, and that business generally will be 
on a more stable basis. 

“Once the turn begins to come there 
will be a rapid improvement in equipment 
and machinery sales. It is even possible 
that this improvement will be so marked 
by the last half of 1931 that the year will 
compare favorably with previous normal 
business years.” 





Learning From Experience 


C. C. Younggreen, president, The 
Dunham-Y ounggreen-Lesan Com- 
pany, Chicago, interviewed by 
Forses : 


“I believe that business at large has 
now learned the lesson of learning from 
experience, and of applying that knowledge 
so dearly gained. This application will 
enure to the immediate and permanent im- 
provement of business as a whole. 


“Inherently, business is good. There is 
still business to be done—big business— 
rapid and progressive business; but those 
who will be doing it will be those who 
will have profited by the lessons of the past 
and will do business as it should be done, 
and not depend merely on the impetus and 
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volume of the main current to carry them 
along.” 


No Pessimism in Dallas 


Nathan Adams, president, First 
National Bank, Dallas, Texas, in 
an interview with ForBeEs: 


66 HE staccato 

note of the 

riveting gun is drown- 

ing out the cries of 

the pessimists here! 

Construction to the 

tune of $27,000,000 is 

under way. Despite 

the fact that this tre- 

mendous amount of 

work is under way, 

there are still some pessimists who con- 

tend that Dallas is over-building and un- 

duly c»timistic about the future of the 

great Southwest. This amazing paradox 

of finding adherents of pessimism in a city 

where trucks, laden with structural steel, 

block traffic and flying rivets make one 

desire a steel helmet, probably has no 

counterpart in America. It definitely 

proves that pessimism is so. deeply im- 

bedded in some minds that nothing short 
of a miracle will remove it. 

“The Trinity River Reclamation project 
alone, which is costing more than $20,000,- 
000, to impound the rampaging Trinity 
River, span it with viaducts and reclaim 
10,500 acres for industrial sites, is provid- 
ing employment for 2,500 men. Additional 
men will be employed as soon as approach 
and underpass contracts are let by the 
city. This project has been the means of 
keeping Dallas business at an even keel. 
The $7,000,000 building program has taken 
up the slack of unemployment. 


Sees Better Business 


H. C. Atkins, president, E. C. 
Atkins & Company, Indianapolis, 
in a@ letter to the Editor of Forses: 


“After the first of the year, I feel sure 
that stocks of goods will be subject to a 
sorting-up process, shortages replenished, 
and that gradually business will take on a 
brighter aspect. That seems logical, and in 
keeping with business history. I cannot 
see any reason why the usual should fail 
to obtain at this time.” 


R. W. Brown, formerly general super- 


intendent, Eastern Line, of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, has been appointed 
general manager of the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey. 


F. B. Rentschler has been elected 
chairman of the Sikorsky Aviation Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary of United Aircraft & 
Transport, of which he is president. 


Monro B. Lanier, chairman, Kentucky 
Consolidated Stone Company, and pres- 
ident of the Kentucky Electric Power 
Company, has been elected a director of 
the Freeport Texas Company. 


Percy S. Straus, vice-president of R. H. 
Macy & Company, has been elected a 
director of the Corn Exchange Bank Trust 
Company, New York. 


The $s in Inventions 


Progress in Medical Research—Structural 
Welding Progress—Distant Valve Control 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


S in other fields of business, so in 
A the $ and ¢ of science and inven- 

tion, coming events cast their 
shadows before. Discoveries in pure re- 
search, new and novel inventions, can- 
not of course be forecast. But here is a 
tabloid glance at some of 1931's interest- 
ing trends. 


The far-flung advance line of 
1931 research will build indus- 
tries for future years. 


Even with industrial budgets curtailed, 
an amount of organized research is going 
on that a few years ago would have been 
considered amazing. Years may elapse be- 
fore the results of some of it will be- 
come available for practical use. 


T The Rockefeller Institute for Medi- 

cal Research, what might be called a 
chemical substitute for blood is electrically 
pumped through a mechanical substitute 
for heart and lungs. Entire organs of 
animals—kidneys, for instance—are kept 
living indefinitely. If the dreams of Dr. 
Alexis Carrel and his staff come true, 
isolated organs will be put to useful work, 
and we shall some day produce vaccines 
and serums in factory quantities, without 
the necessity of maintaining stables of live 
stock. 

Down in the tropics, a tiny creature 
called a diatom secretes substances re- 
sembling petroleum. For the American 
Petroleum Institute, researchers are learn- 
ing how he does it. Who knows but some 
day we shall manufacture petroleum with 
diatoms, as we make vinegar with con- 
trolled bacteria? 

Of such patient pioneering are new in- 
dustries born. 


In 1931, look for more ex- 
tensive use of controlled light 
and controlled air in business. 


Readers will remember our description 
(Forses, November 15) of Simonds Saw 
and Steel Company’s new windowless fac- 
tory. In Washington, D. C., there is now 
a store (says Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute) that likewise has no windows. 
Workers have more “pep,” the claim is, 
and goods do not get dusty. Controlled 
light and controlled air are in both cases 
believed superior to the natural product. 


1931 will see steady advance in 
the use of electric welding in 
building construction. 


A New Yorker is planning to erect, this 
year, a warehouse with “battledeck floors.” 
In place of the usual heavy reinforced con- 
crete floors he will have steel plates, 
welded together and joined, by welding, 
with the steel framework. The great sav- 
ing of floor weight will make possible 
the use of lighter-than-usual steel beams. 
A thin composition flooring with tested 
acoustical properties will cover each “deck” 
and supply sound insulation. 


Structural welding will undoubtedly be 
specified for a number of buildings, dur- 
ing the year. 


Man’s control over processes, 
temperatures, humidity, chem- 
ical conditions and the like, will 
increase. 


At the Power Show (International Ex- 
position of Power and Mechanical Equip- 
ment) held in New York last month, was 
shown a set-up through which an opera- 
tor, by turning a wheel on his control 
board, can operate a valve five miles away 
—and feel the valve motion. If an obstruc- 
tion prevents complete closing, his sense 
of touch warns him, just as definitely as 
if the valve were six inches from the 
wheel. 

Another valve control at the Show pur- 
ported to use television to assist the con- 
trol operator The “electric eye,” or 
photoelectric cell, will be increasingly used 
to operate controls of various kinds. I saw 
one recently that was used for time con- 
trol; the pendulum of a clock wagged in 
front of a light bulb, and electric im- 
pulses exactly one second apart were trans- 

Temperature control is becom- 
ing more effective. One new industrial 
oven control concentrates in a single com- 
pact unit various control devices previously 
used separately Dimensional control 
becomes increasingly easy and precise. An 
electric gauge now used at Ford and 
Chrysler plants makes it possible for a 
workman to read variations of one one- 
hundred thousandth of an inch (.00001 
inch) as speedily as if they were tenths 
of an inch. 


Quality will be improved, 
costs cut, by the adoption of 
many new materials in 1931. 


N modern manufacturing, semi-finished 

products move through ovens at tem- 
peratures of 2000°F. or greater. Con- 
veyors, baskets, hooks, trays, equipment 
and accessories of all kinds must stand 
up under these temperatures. Many tools 
revolving at high speeds must cut while 
red hot. And airplanes, rising 45,000 feet, 
meet an average temperature of 67 degrees 
below zero. 

At University of Michigan and else- 
where, researches on steels at high tem- 
perature are progressing. At Battelle 
Memorial Institute, in Columbus, Ohio, 
search is being made for the best low- 
temperature alloys. 

These are but a few of the signs of 
progress in the world of materials. 

Putting results of completed research to 
work may hold more profit possibilities in 
1931 than immediate further pioneering. 
Alertness to the inventions of others that 
may cut costs or raise quality, to equip- 
ment, processes, materials already on the 
market, will count heavily in the race for 
prosperity. 
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Declines 


Prices Decline as Demand, 


Here and Abroad, Falls Off 


Insuranshares 
Corporation 
OF NEW YORK 


By I. V. SHANNON 


With Fenner & Beane 


stock values spread to cotton early in 

December and sent values for this 
commodity to the lowest levels which have 
been recorded on the boards since 1914-15 
when there was an embargo on cotton ship- 
ments to Europe. 

In addition to these unfavorable influ- 
ences, the cotton market had to contend 
with a slowing down in demand for spots 
and dry goods, weakness in foreign cotton 
markets, indifferent attitude of foreign 
spinners to our cotton, expectation of 
large tenders on January, and delay by 
Congress in acting on the request of the 
Farm Board for $150,000,000 to be used in 
aiding the cotton and other co-operative 
associations. 


[sex same influence that undermined 
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while not under the lowest of pre-war 
days, are under the average price which 
prevailed during the ten years preceding 
that conflict. Middling cotton is now selling 
at 9.05 in New Orleans, while the average 
price received for this grade of cotton at 
the leading interior and port markets is 
only 8.57 cents a pound. This means that 
the farmer is receiving less than eight 
cents a pound for these grades of cotton, 
which cost him between fifteen and sixteen 
cents a pound to raise. 

The lowest price recorded for any future 
month in New Orleans during the last 
thirty years was in December, 1904, when 
January sold at 6.28. The lowest price for 
middling cotton in forty years was 6.25 in 
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One Choice Stock 
executed with the same | Singled Out 1892. 


Large or Small Orders 


courtesy and careful atten- 
tion. We have a special 
department for Odd Lots. 


Helpful booklet J9 on 
Trading Methods sent free on request 
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New York 


Among thousands of issues, | one now prevailing and those which 
American Securities Service, have been received for the crop so far 
from time to time, singles out indicate the possibility that this crop will 
one choice stock. ; bring the South $600,000,000 less than it 
Ree a tae oe oe received for the one raised in 1929, accord- 
Report on latest stock thus singled ing to H. G. Hester, Secretary of the New 
ee ee See Orleans Cotton Exchange. The crop of 
AMERICAN SECURITIES SERVICE 1929, which was marketed during the pre- 

108 Norton-Lilly Bldg., New York vious season, was valued by Mr. Hester at 

$1,422,225,000. 

The value of our exports has shrunk in 
equal proportion and present indications 
are that even if our exports equal last 
year’s record of 6,678,000 bales, they will 
bring only about $384,000,000 at prices 
which have prevailed so far, compared with 
$603,000,000 for the cotton exported last 
year. Our exports of cotton usually range 
from $750,000,000 to $800,000,000 in value 
when conditions are normal. 

I give the above figures to show how 
difficult it is for the South to lift the price 
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-of cotton and sustain it, as long as it is 


handicapped by unfavorable conditions in 
the stock and other markets and unfavor- 
able commercial and banking developments 
such as we have experienced during the 
past two months. 

Notwithstanding this, the cotton textile 
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industry in this country has made remark- 
able progress towards recovery during the 
past three months and is also on the up- 
grade in other parts of the world. 

The cotton market is very much in the 
same condition as that of a man whose 
salary had been cut in half but who is 
getting small increases from month to 
month. His present salary may not make 
a favorable showing when compared with 
what he formerly made, but the additions 
to his pay every month would undoubtedly 
make the recipient feel that he was making 
good progress. 

It is the same with cotton. We are gain- 
ing a little in consumption, spinners takings 
and increased distribution of merchandise 
every month, and retail trade is decidedly 
on the upgrade. Present monthly figures 
may not look so good when compared with 
1929, but they are making a much better 
showing than they did in the Summer. 
After the new year current statistics will 
make a better appearance because the trend 
of textile business is now upward while a 
year ago it was declining. 


few Government reduced its estimate 
of the cotton crop 195,000 bales to 14,- 
243,000 in its final estimate issued Decem- 
bei 8th. This gives us an indicated supply, 
when added to the carry-over, of 20,469,000 
bales of cotton. Last year the supply was 
19,233,000 bales and 20,802,000 in 1927- 
1928. Existing supplies are but little above 
normal and would not prove burdensome if 
consumption were running on a normal 
basis, which is about 15,250,000 bales. 

Unfortunately, however, consumption 
last year was but little over 13,000,000 
bales and is running on a much smaller 
scale up to now, though it is gradually 
increasing. 

The problem which faces the South, 
therefore, is one of under-consumption 
rather than over-production, but the large 
supply makes it necessary for our pro- 
ducers to make a drastic reduction in their 
acreage next season. 

Under-consumption of our cotton is due 
partly to the disposition of spinners the 
world over to hold production down to a 
level with orders on hand and partly to 
the disposition of European spinners to use 
icreign growths in preference to our cot- 
ton. 

The chief problem, ahead of the market, 
is whether or not American and foreign 
producers will reduce their cotton acreage 
enough next year to restore the balance 
between supply and demand. 

I understand that upwards of 300,000 
producers of cotton in this country have 
turned over a large portion of their crop 
to the Co-operatives. I think it is safe to 
say that over 100,000 more are holding a 
good portion of their crop and will con- 
tinue to hold it. In other words, approxi- 
mately 400,000 of the producers of cotton 
in the South, out of 2,000,000, are holding 
their cotton and will continue to hold it, 
probably until they see the prospects for 
the next crop. 

This tremendous holding movement as- 
sures us a voluntary reduction in acreage 
far in excess of what we have ever seen, 
as it is certain that every farmer who is 
holding a good part of his crop will make 
a drastic reduction in his acreage. Credit 
conditions will force the remainder to re- 
duce acreage. 
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Investment Securities 


Ask for Circular B-1 J. S. BACHE & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
165 Broadway, New York Est. 1893 42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 





















































To Manufacturers 
interested in 


CANADA.... 


The City of STRATFORD, 
Western Ontario’s hub, and equi- 
distant from Toronto, Buffalo and 
Detroit—offers unique opportuni- 
ties to industries contemplating 
the establishment of Canadian 
plants. 


Any part of 200,000 sq. rf factory floor 
space immediately available. 

Unexcelled shipping facilities. (City 
served by seven branches of C.N.R. as 
well as motor transport in all direc- 
tions). 

Competent help both male and Sonaie. 
(80 per cent. of workers own the. 
homes, giving unusual stability to "labor 
supply). 

Exceptional living conditions. (Second 
lowest infant mortality rate in Canada). 
Cheap Hydro electric power, moderate 
taxes, purest of water supply, and 
lowest insurance rate in Ontario. 
Population 19,000. 

Present industries include— 
Locomotive works. 

Seven Furniture Factories. 

Three knit goods industries. 

Brass Works. 

Screw Products. 

Packers and others. 

A good centre in which to work and 
to live. 


Write for full particulars to 


Board of Trade 
Stratford 


ONTARIO, CANADA 
H. J. Cotty, President 
































Hotel 
Seymour 


50 West 45th St. 
New York 


One half block west of 
Fifth Avenue. Large 
rooms, high ceilings, 
carefully selected patron- 
age. No building opera- 
tions nearby. 


J. Howarp SLocum, 
Manager 


Also Operates 


PRINCETON INN, 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


FLANDERS, 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 


Booklet Sent Free 
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U. S. Trade with Canada 


Possible Factors in Diminution—Tariff Re- 
vision May Be Halted—Year-End Conditions 


By CHARLES BISHOP 


United States is declining and the 

neighboring Dominion, for the first 
time, has recently lost the proud position 
of being the best customer of this Republic. 
But it may be only a tentative loss. 

What, exactly, is responsible for this is 
a matter of argument. While it may be 
the normal effect of business recession, un- 
doubtedly, another factor is the operation 
of several varieties of tariffs. When one 
country elevates a tariff wall and another 
follows suit, they constitute natural impedi- 
ments, more or less insuperable, to mutual 
exchange. And, while the erection is 
going on, the effects are dislocating and 
this, too, may well be an element in the 
situation. 

Whatever the course, the facts are that, 
in twelve months which ended with Novem- 
ber, Canadian imports from the United 
States totalled $697,466,391, whereas, in 
the corresponding period of 1929, they 
were $898,224,509. Similarly, Canadian ex- 
ports to the States declined. They totalled, 
in the year mentioned, $428,482,234, com- 
pared with $522,967,905. If tariff changes 
—upwards—have the effect they are sup- 
posed to have, or if fluctuating conditions 
and uncertainty are arresting influences in 
trade, then it may be said there have been 
plenty of both. 

In the past year two different kinds of 
tariffs have been operating in the States 
and three in Canada. In the former there 
was, first, the Fordney tariff and then, the 
Hawley-Smoot structure, while, in Canada, 
a tariff, little changed for twenty years, 
was in force up to April, when it was ex- 
tensively revised by the Liberal govern- 
ment. This ministry was defeated in the 
July elections and, at an emergency ses- 
sion, the Conservative government made 
many upward changes, particularly directed 
against the States, and promises many 
more this Winter. So, it looks as though 
the halcyon days of huge trading between 
neighbors may be not quite so bright. 


"TL taies between Canada and the 


N Forses last month, there was a fore- 

cast of what the Conservative govern- 
ment at Ottawa was committed to do with 
the tariff against the States this Winter. 
Things have changed somewhat since then. 
Not so much may be done, now. The im- 
perial economic conference over in Lon- 
don, at which all the Dominions sat in with 
the Mother Country, finally developed dif- 
ferences so acute as threatened a complete 
fiasco. Now, that would look awfully bad. 
It would suggest, not an integrated British 
Empire, acting in unison, but, rather, 
symptoms of disintegration. And, so, they 
agreed to let everything stew and adjourn. 
The adjournment was to meet in Ottawa 
some time before next November. The 
conference may meet or it may not. 

If the British Labor government con- 
tinues in office, with its fiscal opinions un- 
changed, there would not be much use of 
conferring, anew, with it. Nevertheless, 


the Canadian government assumes the con- 
ference at Ottawa will come off next Sum- 
mer and, because it will deal with the 
broad question of all tariffs, it is suggested, 
with reason, that the promised complete 
revision, meanwhile, would be out of place. 
Consequently, nothing much, apart from 
adjustments, may be done in the next 
Canadian budget in February or March. 


VER in the neighboring dominion, 

much the same fundamental condi- 
tions obtain as in the United States. Busi- 
ness is off color, but there is optimism. 
Unemployment exists, though the relative 
conditions of employment are better than 
in the States. In all of Canada, not more 
than three hundred thousand are out of 
work this Winter. When Mr. Hoover 
proposes emergency relie! works, he is 
doing what Canada did last September. 
The federal government appropriated $20,- 
000,000, the railroads advanced their pro- 
gram to spend another $20,000,000, while 
the provincial or state governments con- 
tributed a like amount. So, with sixty or 
seventy million being spent, there is plenty 
of work for manual labor. At the same 
time, the circulation of the money reacts 
to a certain stimulation of business and in- 
dustry as a whole. 


ENERALLY speaking, however, Can- 

adian conditions as_ reflected by 
year-end statistics are not altogether hope- 
ful of immediate recovery. Last month, 
wholesale commodity prices went off by 
1.4 to 79.8. Rail earnings show a steady 
decline, particularly due to the lack of 
movement of the wheat crop owing to 
prices being so low. The Canadian Pacific 
is just earning its dividend, but, even if 
it didn’t, it has immense liquid resources 
available for any rainy day. The state- 
owned Canadian National, in place of a 
handsome operating surplus, will likely be 
content with a much smaller one this year. 
The Canadian government has recently 
been financing it to the tune of $25,000,000 
by way of loan at 4% per cent. 


(>= place of indicated prosperity, mod- 
erately, is in iron and steel, because 
the railroads are building quite extensively, 
the interest on the extra cost of lines being 
paid by the government as an aid to em- 
ployment. Thus, many orders for rails are 
being placed. The United States Steel 
Corporation is expected to go ahead with 
its plant at Ojibway, near Windsor. The 
Canadian banks have plenty of money but 
credits are not being availed of as in the 
days of piping prosperity. Canadian stock 
markets are rarely on their own. They 
are always a pale reflection of Wall Street. 
No particular weakness has been displayed 
in the last month, but, due to general con- 
ditions, intensified by the laxity of the 
holiday season, activities have been negli- 
gible. 
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Motor Makers Hopeful 


Improved Products, Better Relations With 


Dealers Expected 


to Benefit Industry 


By WALTER BOYNTON 


with courage and energy and with the 

faith that moves mountains, based on 
the mountain-moving performance notable 
in the sales last year. It will probably be 
a long time before the industry again con- 
fronts a situation like that prevalent in 
unlamented 1930. Low inventories, that 
keep accurately in step with actual de- 
mand, will very probably be the rule. Re- 
cent experience has demonstrated the fu- 
tility of expecting the public to accept the 
car that fails to conform to the generally 
accepted standard of appearance, and ex- 
periments along this line are too costly for 
frequent repetition. Some of the pock- 
marks caused by the explosion have worn 
off, but the recollection of them lingers in 
the mind. And the burned child properly 
dreads the fire. 


Perhaps the most outstanding develop- 
ment of the troublous times is the bettered 
factory-dealer relation. In effect, the fac- 
tory has moved out to the firing line and 
has become acquainted at first hand with 
some of the most pressing of the leader’s 
problems, both of sales and of service. No 
millenium is at hand in this connection, but 
there is very general and very genuine 
mutual understanding. It took the com- 
bined efforts of factory and dealer ten 
solid months and the combination of re 
strained output and persistent slugging at 
sales to bring the supply of new motor 
vehicles in the field below the correspond- 
ing figures for the monumental year of 
1929. At that year’s low point, from the 
standpoint of field inventories, which 
came in April, there was only 40 days’ 
supply of cars and trucks on hand. Seven 
months later, this had risen to 95 days’ 
supply and at the end of the year there 
was supply enough for 88 days. The con- 
trast at the end of 1930 is most striking. 
Practically without exception, the dealers 
were well freed of cars and most of them 
have taken a solemn vow to keep their 
freedom. 


Te automobile industry faces 1931 


In this, they will have factory co-opera- 
tion. Visits to the field by factory execu- 
tives are not for effect today, but are 
made with a purpose—to view the dealer’s 
problems on his own ground and to work 
with him in discovering their best and 
most profitable solution. There is a 
greater willingness than ever before to 
form mutually profitable factory-dealer 
alliances. The indusrty is possibly 20,000 
dealers short of the figure it had a year 
or so ago. And the possibility of filling 
the gaps with equally or more desirable 
representatives constitutes one of the 
major problems of the manufacturers. 


ITH true Americanism, valuations 
indicated by quotations on the stocks 
of leading automobile companies, at the 
lew point (at this writing) “swung further 
down, in relation to book values, than they 


swung upward in the height of the op- 
timism of 1929. Excluding Ford, as usual, 
for the six other leaders in the industry, 
and for half a dozen more of important 
rank, the market quotations not long ago 
totaled only a little over $1,825,000,000. In 
relation to known book value, this figure, 
though it looks large enough om paper, was 
in reality absurdly low. 

Predictions that the 1930 output of cars 
and trucks in North America would ex- 
ceed 3,500,000 units have apparently been 
borne out by actual performance. It seems 
wholly reasonable to expect that production 
in the present year will touch 4,500,000 
units, at least. If held to this figure, the 
industry will be obliged to revise some .of 
its estimates of annual absorption, which 
in some cases have evidently been based on 
a shorter life for the average car and truck 
than the recent facts show. In a very 
definite sense, the industry has impaired 
its replacement market for motor vehicles 
by building longer life into them than it 
used to be able to do. Among all the 
essential parts of the passenger car, the 
tires show this condition most cleirly. Not 
so very long ago, a life of 3,000 miles was 
considered pretty good for a fabric tire; 
just now, cord tires are wholly serviceable 
for ten times that mileage. The industrial 
chemist and metallurgist have done a sur- 
passing job in makirg constantly improved 
materials available to the automotive in- 
dustry, which has eagerly employed both 
the experts and their products. Results of 
this good policy show up in the longer 
life of every part and consequently of the 
vehicle as a whole. 


ENEFICIAL effect of re-employment 

in all branches of the industry has 
been notable since the last few weeks of 
last year, when the factories began taking 
back the selected employees—selected first 
for their fitness as workmen and second 
for their economic status as American 
citizens, heads of families and owners of 
homes. The necessary thinning out has 
become more or less permanent and the 
situation, though bettered, still has its 
touches of pathos and tragedy. With any- 
thing like public response to current offer- 
ings, employment may be expected to con- 
tinue nearly at present levels for at least 
the next two or three months. By that 
time, the size of the market will have de- 
veloped and the factories will know defi- 
nitely where they stand. 


| ie! SPITE of the fulmination against it, 
instalment selling appears fully to have 
justified itself, under a test that would cer- 
tainly have revealed any inherent weakness 
in the system. Though repossessions were 
materially more numerous, they remained 
a comparatively minor percentage of total 
business done. As a matter of record, they 
were less numerous in 1930 than the aver- 
age for the last five years. 





Profits, Progress and Prosperity 
in These Two Volumes! 


The 


Food. Success- 


3 CESSFUL, 
TROL of PRorrrs | ful 


Control 
of 
Profits 


By WALTER RAUTENSTRAUCH 


Professor of Industrial Engineering 
Columbia University 


Here is a volume of hard facts, 
figures and charts. It shows how 
to analyze every phase of a busi- 
ness, extend scientific control to 
every operation, set up the ratios 
that mean healthy condition, dis- 
cover the weak spots, apply meth- 
ods of exact management, and re- 
move costly and frequently fatal 
guess-work. Finance, production, 
selling, administration, are pre- 
sented as a definite, practical, sci- 
entific system of executive con- 
trol. 


Calvin Coolidge Says: 


“I have found the work of Walter Rautenstrauch 
an important and interesting contribution to the 
study of the economic forces that are moulding 
modern America.’’ 


Price $3.00 


Profits 


By 
DONALD A. 
LAIRD 


Consulting 
Psychologist 
to Leading 
Industrial 
Organizations 


Executives have paid Dr. Laird thou- 
sands of dollars for the ideas offered in 
this book. It is filled with practical 
lans that can be put to work in your 
usiness. It shows how you can double 
the efficiency of each mari working 
under you. 


Charles M. Schwab Says: 


“T have read ‘Psychology and Profits’ by Donald 
A. Laird with great care and interest. It is 
filled with wisdom and excellent advice and I 
intend reading it again. It will pay anyone to 
read it and study it.’’ 


Price $3.50 
Combination Price $5.00 Postpaid 


Mail This “Special Price”? Coupon 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 1:1:31 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

n e “‘The Successful Control of Profits,’ 
regular price $3.00, and ‘‘Psychology and 
Profits,” regular price $3.50, total $6.50, but 
for which I pay only $5.06, your special com- 
bination price. 


O I enclose $5.00 in full payment. 


Address 


State 
Send me ‘The Successful Control of’ 
** price $3.00. 
d me ‘Psychology arid Profits,’’ price 


50. 
4 I enclose $————. 
Send for 5 days’ approval. 


























Odd Lots 


The accumulation of capital re- 
= patience and present sacri- 
ce. 


By purchasing Odd Lots of high 
grade securities, it is not neces- 

to accumulate a compara- 
tively large sum before one’s sav- 
ings can be conservatively and 
profitably invested. 


The many advantages of purchas- 
ing Odd Lots are explained in an 
interesting booklet. 


Ask for F. 455 


100 Share Lots 


JohnMuir&(o 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


_ New York Cotton Exchange 
National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. 
Associate Members 
New York Curb Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 


BRANCH OFFICES 
11 W. 42d St. 41 E. 42d St. 
































“National Stock 
Analysis” 


ILL assist you in judging 
the comparative value of 
stocks in which you may be 


interested. 


This comprehensive booklet 
contains latest available data 
regarding listed stocks, classi- 
fied by industries and 
arranged for convenient 


reference. 


A copy of the Current Edition will 
be mailed on request. 


obey EKirk 


Established 1873 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


25 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Important 


Year-End Events 


Emphasize _ the 


Justification for Continued Gradual Accumulation 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


HE closing month of the past year 
has been one of the most interest- 
ing ones from a number of angles. 
There have been large bank failures and 
general selling of securities that looked 
very much like the “distressed” variety. 
Stocks and bonds have been thrown 
overboard without seeming regard for 
what they might bring. Such selling has 
carried bonds and stocks into new low 
ground for a good while past. 

Furthermore, from a technical angle, 
another important event has come to 
pass. Most of the accredited averages 
of stock prices have declined into the 
1926 range, which has long been men- 
tioned in this section as the next most 
likely support area for such averages. 
Our index of fifty industrial and railroad 
issues, as noted on the above chart, was 
driven down to an extreme low level of 
135, an index not previously witnessed 
since the closing half of 1926. 

Another important point is that the 
averages stayed at those levels for hardly 
more than an hour of heavy and active 
trading. That was on the morning of 
Wednesday, December 17th. That day 
marked at least a temporary turn, for 
stocks recovered with amazing swiftness 
and closed the day with strong gains, all 
this on a volume of 5,000,000 shares, the 
most active trading in three months. 


LL of these events may be construed 
as favorable—even the bank failures, 
which almost always come near the end 
of a long security decline and a long 
business depression. Runs on solvent 
banks, general demoralization of faith, 
heavy borrowings by policy-holders from 
insurance companies—all these have 
forced wholesale liquidation of securities 
and have brought what we consider a 
new and smaller edition of the 1929 
panic. 
One of the reasons why the writer did 


not agree with many authorities who 
advised purchasing long-pull stocks after 
the Panic of 1929 was because thet panic 
came at the. beginning of a _ business 
depression, whereas real “opportunity 
panics” come near the end of a long 
business depression. The baby panic of 
late in 1930, therefore, looks much more 
like a real opportunity period for buying 
extreme bargains throughout the security 
list, both in stocks and bonds. 


OR the long-swing, therefore, we con- 

tinue to advise gradual accumulation 
of strong securities on a scale down. For 
the speculator who wants to catch the 
exact bottom we may say that despite all 
the favorable aspects noted above, the 
one-day bottom of December 17th can- 
not be relied upon implicitly. Distress 
selling has perhaps passed its peak but 
we doubt its entire completion. The 
advance after that short bottom has 
been too fast, in the writer’s opinion, and 
calls for secondary reaction. If prices 
work moderately lower, however, at the 
close of the year they can then form a 
longer bottom formation which would 
be worthy of greater confidence. 

To summarize, there are some satis- 
factory indications that the bottom of 
our long bear market has been turned 
but they are not strong enough to war- 
rant any guarantee that that is the case. 
The speculator may therefore continue to 
try both sides of the market, playing for 
short and sharp rallies and dips, though 
short-selling grows more dangerous. 


OR the long-swing investor we con- 

tinue to stress the fact that he is most 
decidedly in a buying zone and if he 
misses such opportunities for bargain 
hunting as are currently being witnessed 
he is neglecting the fundamental rules 
of long-swing investments. 
December 19, 1930. 
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Building Prospects for 1931 


Improvement Dependent on Revival of 
Residential and Commercial Construction 


By FRANK 


HE construction industry faces the 
new year divided in thought into two 
groups. The first of these groups in- 
cludes a good many of the more prominent 
men in the industry who believe that 1931 
will bring marked improvement in building 
proper and in all lines of construction 
work. The second group, made more con- 
servative than ever by the developments of 
the last year, take the view that it will be 
soon enough to hail a real revival in build- 
ing when such a revival actually comes. 

It is to be said for the second group that 
they have the statistics on their side. As 
another year starts, they point to the dis- 
couraging picture which the 1930 statistics 
reveal. They were pessimistic when the 
year started, and they continued pessimistic 
from month to month until it ended. Now 
they remain pessimistic about 1931, al- 
though seeking no satisfaction by echoing 
the old “I told you so!” to their asso- 
ciates who were more optimistic twelve 
months ago. Most of them seem to hope 
that their forebodings as to the opening 
months of 1931 will prove baseless, but 
from habit they study the statistics, and 
the statistics have not looked good. 


HEN, again, they recall, amiably 
enough, to be sure, that a year ago 
their less conservative friends in the in- 
dustry were talking about an $8,000,000,000 
or a $9,000,000,000 total of construction 
for 1930. They did not share any such 
expectations at the time, but now they 
share the amazement of all construction 
leaders that the 1930 total should have 
fallen to approximately $5,000,000,000. 
Not only did the year just ended reveal a 
slump of some $3,000,000,000 from the high 
record of 1928, but the total of contracts 
puts 1930 in the class of other years which 
had come to be regarded as mediocre in 
the industry. Thus the pessimists in the 
construction field are having their day. 
As to the other group, they are facing 
1931 with new courage, convinced that it 
will make a much better record. They 
began feeling that way two months ago, 
and nothing has happened in the meantime 
to dampen their hopes. Unlike some ob- 
servers whose minds are less analytical, 
the members of this group are not count- 
ing too much on the tens of millions which 


E. PERLEY 


Congress may vote for public construction 
to lessen unemployment. 

When the Fedral purse-strings were 
loosened early in 1930 they shared the gen- 
eral view that these extra governmental 
activities would have a stimulating effect 
on the industry, but they also kept in mind 
the fact that tens of millions really do not 
cut so much of a figure in a national in- 
dustry amounting to billions a year. And 
now, when the talk in Washington is about 
appropriations considerably larger than 
those made avaliable a year ago, they are 
keeping in mind the fact that public build- 
ing of itself will not bring the industry 
back to where it had been for half a dozen 
years prior to 1930. 

These leaders are looking in another di- 
rection entirely. What they have their 
minds focussed on is private construction. 
They realize that a broad revival in com- 
mercial and residential construction is nec- 
essary to bring about a better condition in 
the industry. What the Federal govern- 
ment does, and State and Municipal gov- 
ernments, will help materially, but these 
men appreciate that until several billions 
of dollars’ worth of private construction 
gets under way there will be no nation- 
wide change in the situation. 


IGHT there is where the members of 

the first group come in. They believe 
that 1931 will see a marked revival of pri- 
vate construction. Already such a move- 
ment has set in, and their view is that by 
April or May it will have attained very 
encouraging proportions. Residential con- 
struction has been increasing for weeks, 
and commercial projects are being figured 
in new volume. The slump in both of 
these classes of construction has been un- 
der way for nearly two years now, and 
soon the deficiency due to this lack of con- 
struction must be made up. Another phase 
of the situation which holds the minds of 
these construction leaders along that line 
is that vast sums of money usually avail- 
able for building construction have been 
kept tied up during the year just ended. 
They believe the institutions controlling 
these funds will not wish to keep so much 
money idle much longer and that this con- 
dition will change before the new year is 
far under way. 





BUILDING CONTRACTS TAKE 


NEW 


SLUMP | 
(37 STATES 7277 MILLIONS of DOLLARS ~ DODGE REPORTS) 
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HESE companies were cre- 

ated to acquire and hold as 
investments, enough of the securi- 
ties of the Insull Group of Public 
Utility Properties to insure con- 
tinuity of policy and management 
throughout the Group. As stated 
by Samuel Insull, their founder, 
they were organized “‘to establish 
some rallying point of ownership 
and friendship for the various com- 
panies with which my name is 
associated.”’ 

Adhering to this policy, more 
than ninety per cent. of the hold- 
ings of IJnsull Utility Investments, 
Inc., and Corporation Securities Co., 
of Chicago, are in the five major 
companies of the Insull Group, 
namely, Commonwealth Edison 
Company, of Chicago; The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, of Chicago; Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois; 
Middle West Utilities Company, 
and Midland United Company. 

Stocks of both Jnsu/l Utility 
Investments, Inc., and Corporation 
Securities Co., of Chicago, are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange, 
and participate in the earnings of 
the companies of the Insull Group. 


The properties in the Insull Group 
are fully described in Booklet F\ 
which will be sent upon request. 


ENSULE UTILITY 
INVESTMENTS, INC. 


CORPORATION 
SECURITIES CO. 


OF CHICAGO 


72 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, III. 











but soon 


N August 11, 1921 we wrote a 

letter to the investing public. 
Space does not permit its repro- 
duction here, but we will send a 
copy on request. There is a strange 
similarity, however, in many of the 
things we said nine years ago and 
the things we will say...not now, 
but soon. 


One thing we said then: “The 
present generation of investors 
never had such an opportunity and 
probably won't again for many 
years.”’ 


After nine years another unusual 
opportunity is in the making for in- 
vestors. The time is coming—in the 
near future—when we shall be able 
to announce that the psychological 
moment has arrived, and Brookmire 
clients will be able to lay the foun- 
dations for their future fortunes. 


Nothing you do now can have 
a greater bearing on your fu- 
ture investment success than 
to learn how Brookmire can 
help you by creating a plan 
to suit your individual needs, 
and aiding you with informa- 
tion and advice based ona 
scientific study of economic 
fundamentals. 


BROOKMIRE 


Economic Service, Inc. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Send me without cost or obligation ‘‘ Your Portfolio” 
containing the most recent Brookmire Bulletins 




















I SELL PATENTS 


If you wish to add New Products to 
your line or have a good Patent to sell, 
write me— 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established 1900 
773F Garson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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By ALEX H. GODFREY 


low in the Dow-Jones averages, 

both rail and industrial. The rails 
have been acting much worse than the 
industrials in line with a comment made 
in this column back in August. There 
does not yet seem to be a favorable price 
level at which to buy the rail group as 
a whole. 

The difference between the lows of No- 
vember 10th and of December 16th is not 
great. It was our belief that, as was men- 
tioned in this column, rty per cent. 
commitment in stocks ; i the Novem- 
ber lows was justified and we feel that 
an additional thirty per cent. commitment 
around the December 16th lows is also 
justified. We expect new lows which in 
terms of percentage upon the Dow-Jones 
averages should not exceed 10 per cent. 
from the December 16th lows and prob- 
ably will not be that much. 


pre: 16th witnessed a new 


NE group of stocks with an ex- 

tremely favorable outlook at the pres- 
ent time is the gold mining group. It is 
the one commodity which can be sold at 
any time and in any amount at a fixed 
price in dollars. At the same time, the 
production costs vary according to the 
business situation. At the present time, 
they are naturally lower than they have 
been in a good many years. This drop in 
production costs means a larger profit per 
dollar of output. 

The company that seems to the writer 
to have the most favorable outlook at the 
present time in this group is the Lake 
Shore Mines, Ltd., a Canadian com- 
pany listed in Toronto whose 1930 output 
will be about seven million dollars, ap- 
proximately one-half of which is net 
profit. 

This company went into production in 
1918 in which year it produced $350,000 
worth of gold. Therefore it is easy to 
see the growth that has taken place dur- 
ing the last twelve years. This company 
is situated at Kirkland Lake in Ontario 
and this year has practically doubled its 
mill capacity and in all probability next 
year’s results should exceed ten million 
dollars of gold output. Its dividend rate 
is $1.20 plus bonuses and par value of 
the stock is $1.00. The present price is 
around 22. 


HE recent set-back again makes cer- 

tain market leaders attractive, both 
from a viewpoint of yield and the number 
of times earnings basis that the stock is 
selling. 

As a general rule, utilities available on 
a thirteen times earnings basis or less we 
would regard as attractive. In the case 
of holding companies, this statement ap- 


plies to the applicable earnings. By ap- 
plicable earnings we mean the actual 
earnings available to the stockholder. For 
example, if a holding company holds 10 
per cent. interest in an operating company 
which pays $5 but which earns $7, the 
applicable earnings would be based upon 
10 per cent of the total net earnings of 
the operating company rather than the 
actual dividends received by the holding 
company from the operating company. 

Among the stocks which fall into this 
classification are practically all the Elec- 
tric Bond and Share affiliated companies, 
Standard Gas & Electric, Stone & Web- 
ster, and the like. 


S. STEEL and Bethlehem would 
*appear to be the most attractive buys 
in the steel group even allowing for the 
possibility, which is very real, of the divi- 
dend reduction on Bethlehem. In the elec- 
trical equipment group both General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse would seem to’ be 
getting to a reasonable price. General 
Electric between a 4 per cent. and 4% 
per cent. basis and Westinghouse between 
a 5% per cent. and 6 per cent. basis, the 
writer thinks will be about at the bottom. 
One stock that appears almost certain 
to be a market leader from now on is 
American Can. Its earnings should be up 
about 10 per cent. for 1930, as against 
1929. This stock has acted extremely 
well during the bear market and has 
the best banking sponsorship and also a 
very excellent output. If the stock breaks 
100 it would seem a good buy. 

American Tobacco should earn about 
$9 for 1930. Anywhere between a ten and 
eleven times earnings basis would seem 
a very cheap price for this stock in view 
of the very rapid rate of growth which 
the company is enjoying. Also the yield 
with the $5 dividend is exceptionally good 
for American Tobacco. Eastman Kodak 
becomes available at a 6 per cent. basis. 
This stock would then seem to be an 
excellent addition to the list. 


N general, it appears best to avoid 

commitments in the rails until there 
is some indication of an increase in traffic. 
The present situation in the oil industry 
is likewise not very propitious. Commit- 
ments therein had better be deferred until 
there is some reduction in the surplus oil 
and oil products above ground. Sharp de- 
clines in the oils from the present levels, 
however, are unlikely. 

The writer feels that proper reasoning 
and courage at the present time in mak- 
ing commitments on the long side of the 
market will go a long way in the next 
few years to making up losses incurred 
in the 1929-1930 bear market. 
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Forbes Stock Guide 


Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1930 iv. Long Term Prices 1930 Approx. Yield 
Shares =months Price Range High Low Prices % 


762 A . 223- 22; ’20-’29*  15634- 9034 
86 f 6 355- 65; ’24-’29 343 -178% 
200- 26; ’20-’29* 68 - 32% 
American Can 185- 39; ’27-’29 15614-106% 
Amer. Car & Foundry 116- 75; ’25-’29 
Amer. Locomotive 2 ; ’23-’29 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... ; ’22-’20* 
Amer. Sugar Refining 5 ; ’22-29 
Amer 9 ; ’22-'29 
Amer. ; 720-29 
Anaconda Copper k ; ’24-’29* 
Andes Copper ; ’28-’29 
Armour of Ill. “A” 
Assoc. Dry Goods 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Atlantic Refining 
Auburn Automobile 


Baltimore & Ohio 
Barnsdall “A” 

Bethlehem Steel 

Borden Company 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . 
Brook. Union Gas 


Burroughs Add Machine... 


California Packing . 77%4- 4334 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 753%- 345% 
Celotex Company 60 - 5% 
Cerro de Pasco 4 ; ’20- 65%- 21 
Chesapeake & Ohio ’ a: °22- 513%- 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. .. 

Childs Company 2 

Chrysler Corp 

Coca Cola 

Colorado Fuel & Iron 

Columbia Gas & Elec 

Commercial Credit 

Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 

Continental Can 

Continental Motors 

Continental Oil (Del.)..... .. 

Corn Prods. Refining 

Crucible Steel 

Cuban American Sugar.... . I 
Curtiss-Wright “ 14%- 2% 


Davison Chemical i ; ’20- 4354- 12 

Delaware & Hudson : 181 -131% 
Del., Lack., & Western.... 3 ’22- 153 - 69% 
Du Pont de Nemours 4 * °22- 145%- 82% 


Electric Power & Light.... +» °25~- 103%4- 36% 
Erie R. R : 633%4- 22% 
Foundation Co ; 283%4- 5% 
Freeport Texas ~ 5514- 27% 


General Asphalt : 71%- 25 
General Electric f 953%- 42% 
General Foods ; °26- 61%- 46% 
General Motors 3; 725- 54%- 31% 
General Railway Signal.... ¢' 925. 1067%- 56 
Gillette Safety Razor 4 - ~ 106%- 24% 
Goodrich, B. F ; 58%4- 15% 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 27-29 96%- 35% 
1,727 Graham-Paige Motors 61- 7; ’25-’29 13%- 3% 
2,491 Great Northern Pfd 155- 45; ’27-’29 102 - 55% 
198 5.93 i Gulf States Steel 96- 40; ’25-’29 80 - 16% 


400 4.96 * Hudson & Manhattan : 74- 20; ’24-’29 5334- 35 
1,597 7.26 , Hudson Motor 140- 19; ’22-'29 62%- 18 
1,502 2.35 : Hupp Motor ae 84- 9; ’20-’29 26%- 7% 


1,354 9.14 Illinois Central ’ 154-113; ’26-’29 13634- 6814 
350 8.59 Interboro Rapid Transit... .. 62- 9; ’22-'29 3914- 20% 
638 11.03 . Int. Business Machine u 255- 83; ’24-’29 197%4-131 
4,409 7.11 Int. Harvester : 395- 65; ’20-’29*  11534- 4914 
13,758 1.47 . Int. Nickel of Canada 270- 24; ’25-’29 4436- 14% 
996 Nil i Int. Paper & Power “A”... .. 92- 20; ’20-’29 31%- 5% 6 
5,844 3.03, 56, Int. Tel. & Tel 201- 53; ’23-'29 77%- 22 24 


“Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 3ist. (e) Year 
ended April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended No- 
vember 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% ip 
common stock. (v) Plus 8% in common stock. (w) -9 months. (x) 8 months only. 
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pauding Sr prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. 
aatt 30. (g) Year ended June 30, (j) Year ended August 31. 


vember PO. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r 
common stock. 


Kelvinator Corp 
Kennecott Copper 
Kolster Radio 


Kroger Grocery 


Lehigh Valley 
Liggett & Myers “B’ 
Loew’s, Inc. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Lorillard Tobacco 
Mack Truck 


Mid-Continent Pet 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... 
Missouri Pacific 


Nash Motors 

National Biscuit 

Nat. Bellas Hess 

Nat. Cash Register “A”... 
Nat. Dairy Products 


Nat. Power & Light 

New York Central 

N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis... 
N. Y., N. 
Norfolk & Western 
North American 
Northern Pacific 


Pacific Gas & Electric 
Packard Motors 
Pan-American Pet. “ 
Paramount Publix 
Pennsylvania R. R 
Pere Marquette 
Phillips Petroleum 
Pressed Steel Car 
Public Service of N. J 
Pullman, Incorporated 


Radio Corporation 
Reading 
Remington-Rand, Inc 
Reo Motors 
Republic Steel 


St. Louis-San Francisco.... 
Sears Roebuck 

Sinclair Consolidated Oil... 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
Southern Pacific 

Southern Railway 

Standard Brands 

Standard Gas & Electric.. 
Standard Oil of California 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Standard Oil of New York 
Stewart-Warner 

Studebaker Corp 


Texas Corporation 

Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 
Tobacco Products 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher. . 


Union Oil of California.... 
Union Pacific 


United Aircraft & Transport * 


United Fruit 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry 
. S. Industrial Alcohol... 
S 


2. 
. S. Steel 


Wabash Railway 

Warner Bros. Pictures 
Western Union 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 
Westinghouse Electric 
White Motors 
Willys-Overland 
Woolworth, F. 


(b) Year ended 


U 

uu S 

4 S. Realty & Improve.... 
U 


anuary 31. 


months. (x) 8 months only. 


Haven & Hart.. 
10 


(c) Year ony — 
k) Year ended Sept 
wy in common stock. 
(v) Plus 8% in common stock. (w) 9 


Long Term 
Price Range 


91- 5; ’26-’29 
156- 14; ’20-’29 
96- 3; ’26-’29 
92- 28; ’26-’29 
145- 35; ’24-’29* 


127- 40; ’22-’29 
; ’24-’29 
; °23-'29 
; ’24-’29* 
; °24-’29 


; ’20-'29 
; °25-'20% 
; ’20-’29 
; '22-29 
; '22-29 
; '26-'29 
; '26-'29 
; '23-'29* 
; '23-'29 
; '26-’29 
; ’24-'29 
- *20-’29* 
; '26-'29 
; '26-'29 


290- 123: 
187- 42; 
119- 50: 


137- 31; 
163- 10; 
96- 38; 
154- 35; 
110- 33; 
260- 67; 
70- 16; 
80- 6; 
138- 32; 
200- 73; 


420- 26; 
148- 52; 
58- 20; 
35- 10; 
146- 40; 


134- 19; 
198- 51; 
46- 15; 
144- 21; 
158- 78; 
165- 17; 


*22-29 
°23-"29* 
’22-'29* 
"22-29 
’20-’29 
"22-29 
’26-’29 
’20-29 
’26-’29* 
’27-29 
*21-’29 
°24-’29* 
22-29 
°27-’29 
"22-’29 
°22-’29* 
”24-’29 
’27-’29 
°22-29 
’20-’29 


; 26-29 
; ’26-’29 
; ’22-’29* 
s °22.20* 
3 ’23-’29* 
: '24-’29 
; °24."29 
1929 
; ’26-’29 
 °22-'29* 
v4 22-29 
s '27~'29 
; °25-’29 
+ °22-'29 
’20-’29 
22-29 
’24-’29 
s °22-'29 
’27-’29 
22-’29 
’22-’29 
5: *25-’29 
; ’26-’29* 


262- 70; 


96- 6; 
138- 7; 
272- 89 

68- 6 
293- 49; 
105- 27; 

35- 
234- 52; 


ember Year ended Oct 


(s) Partly estimated. a ine 4% in common stoc! 
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Prices 1930 Approx. Yield 


High Low 


26%- 7% 
623%4- 225% 
8y%- 1 
3634- 26% 
48%- 18 
84%- 40 
11434- 79% 


881%4- 36% 
159%4- 9646 

- 13 
6656. 17 
981%4- 24 
49%- 16% 
58%- 24 
93 


3% 
123%4- 66 
8934- 54 


693%4- 12% 
141%4- 79% 
4614- 14% 
14%- 8% 
7914- 14% 
118%- 43 
10054- 45 
32 - 10% 
56%4- 13 
127 - 91% 
13634- 55 
291%4- 14% 
12914- 56 
75 - 43 
8474- 48% 
4034- 205% 
47 - 15% 
4714- 18% 


60%- 31% 
6734- 45%4 
89%4- 405% 
6%- 2 
138 - 53 
50 - 20% 
24234-170 
99 - 19 


105 - 54 
38%4- 1834 


35 
19834-135% 
6754- 1334 


201%- 90% 
4 - 24 

3% 

72. 515% 


31. (p) 
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How About 
OIL STOCKS 


Now? 


Oil securities are the lowest in years, on 
fears of over-production. 


But, crude oil production has been cut 27%, 
gasoline stocks 32%. 

Is further real improvement and a bull mar- 
ket in oil stocks ahead? Get the answer from 
a recent Advisory Bulletin, 


Simply ask for FREE Bulletin FJR-1 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 


260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 








Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding security brokers 
with whom they can safely 
do business. 

Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
126 Fifth Avenue New York City 











FORBES—— 
BUSINESS 


BOOK SERVICE 
- 


Although FORBES BUSINESS 
BOOK SERVICE was announced 
only a few weeks ago, the in- 
terest and enthusiasm with which 
FORBES readers have responded 
have been extremely gratifying to 
its organizers. 


We therefore renew our announcement 
that we are at your service, to answer, 
free of charge, all inquiries concerning 
books on the various aspects of business 
and the business life. 


Recommendations of books will be 
based on the opinions of experts and 
will be made regardless of publisher or 
author. We shall be glad to secure for 
you any book, by any publisher, upon 
receipt of the list price plus postage. 


Let us help you solve your 
BUSINESS READING 
PROBLEMS 


Address all communications to 


The Librarian 
FORBES MAGAZINE 


120 Fifth Avenue New York 














{ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY! 
$400 KEI-LAC MACHI 


CHINE 
EARNED 
$160 machine earned one BF gear 

jive ad i proposition 


enshie any offers n, 
——%~ possibilities. Protected territory. In 





a vestment re- 
iss West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Itinois. 








Railroads End 
a Poor Year 


Upward Trend in Earnings 
Expected in Coming Year 


By SAMUEL O. DUNN 
Editor, Railway Age 


HEN this article is published the 

V \ year 1930 will be history. The rail- 

ways during that year will have 
earned a return of less than 3% per cent. 
on their property investment, despite ex- 
tremely drastic retrenchments during the 
last half of the year. The return earned 
by the railways of the Eastern District 
(including the Pocahontas Region) is 
about 3.9 per cent., the Southern District 
about 2.65 per cent. and of the Western 
District about 31/3 per cent. Excepting 
in 1921 and during the years when the war- 
time guarantees were in effect, this is the 
smallest return earned in about thirty-five 
years. Fortunately, their outstanding cap- 
italization has not increased in proportion 
to their total investment, and consequently 
any given return upon their investment 
now produces more net income per share 
of stock than ever before. 

Traffic and earnings declined at an ac- 
celerating rate throughout the year and 
were relatively the poorest in the last 
quarter. They did not compare as un- 
favorably in the last quarter .with those 
of the last quarter of 1929 as did the earn- 
ings and traffic of the first three quarters, 
but this was entirely because there was a 
slump in traffic and earnings in the last 
quarter of 1929. 


HAT of 1931? Traffic and earnings 

in the first half of the new year 
probably will be smaller than in the first 
half of last year. In the second half of 
1931, they probably will be better than in 
the second half of 1930. Of course, gen- 
eral business and traffic in the second half 
of the new year will be largely determined 
by the crops, but most railway executives 
anticipate that the total freight business of 
the new year will equal, and probably ex- 
ceed, that of 1930. 

It seems almost certain that the finan- 
cial results gained by the railways in 1931 
will show an improvement. How much 
the improvement will be is another ques- 
tion. They will doubtless continue in most 
territories to be subjected to the competi- 
tion of subsized and unregulated means of 
transportation. It seems not entirely im- 
probable, however, that the effectiveness of 
this competition will decline rather than 
increase. There is evidence of a strong 
sentiment in many parts of the country in 
favor of increased regulation of highway 
carriers and increased charges for their use 
of the highways. Likewise, the low earn- 
ings of the railroads in the past year have 
brought them a more favorable attitude 
from the public which indirectly rules 
legislation. 

It is not possible to be very optimistic 
about the prospects of the railways in 1931, 
but, on the ther hand, it does seem that 
prevailing trends in the industry will be re- 
versed and that throughout 1931 their earn- 
ings will improve whereas throughout 
1930 they constantly grew worse. 
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Cities Service subsidiaries 
own more than 5000 miles 
of electric transmission 
and distribution lines. 


For Current Income— 
For Future Needs— 
Cities Service 
Common stock 


Some investors want their divi- 
dends to pay current expenses; 
the Cities Service monthly 
dividend meets their wishes 
perfectly. 


Other investors want chiefly to 
provide for future needs and 
luxuries; for them there is the 
Doherty Reinvestment Plan. 


Under this plan dividends are 
reinvested automatically— 
your holdings grow rapidly. 
Let us tell you about this easy 
way to build an estate. 


aha a — Mail the Coupon= - ~~ ~~ 
HENRY i. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall Street, New York City 


Please send me full information about 
Cities Service Common stock. 
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Yields on Railroad and Industrial 
Bonds Highest in Five Years 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





S a result of sev- 

eral unusual de- 
: velopments cor- 
porate bonds have fall- 
en recently to levels 
where they afford the 
largest yields in more 
than a year. Prices of 
leading obligations in 
many _ classifications 
have declined precipi- 
tately to such an extent 


Company 
Chicago & North Western.... 444% 
American Rolling Mill 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 4% 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co..... 6 
New York Dock Company... 5 


A Variety of Railroad and Industrial Bonds 


Due 
2037 


1948 
1960 
1943 
1938 


Rate Outstanding 


$12,000,000 
23,971,000 
32,228,000 
5,729,000 
9,000,000 


disturbing to those who 
believe an advance in 
stocks must be preceded 
by an upturn in bonds. 
As a forecast for the 
stock market, the trend 
in bonds has been any- 
thing but reassuring, 
but it seems to suggest 
an indefinite continu- 
ance of easy money 
rates 


Yield 


5.3% 





that the fair-sized re- 
covery of the last year 
has been more than lost. Representative 
railroad and industrial bonds are selling 
at the lowest prices in more than five years. 

Probably the chief influence on the mar- 
ket has been the sudden pressure of bank 
selling. Urgent demand for cash, not only 
in the interior but in New York as well, 
has compelled banks to liquidate corporate 
bonds and place their funds either in cash 
or in the more liquid government securi- 
ties. As a result, Government bonds have 
been in demand, while corporate issues 
have been forced on the market in an un- 
precedented volume. 


T the same time the demand for bond 

investments on the part of insurance 
companies has waned temporarily as these 
institutions have found outlets for invest- 
ments elsewhere. For one thing, policy- 
holders have been increasing borrowings 
lately, and advancement of funds in this 
direction has reduced the amount avail- 
able for investment in securities. 

Another factor tending to depress bond 
prices has been the general unsettlement 
in securities markets that has frightened 
away cautious buyers who ordinarily 
supply funds in periods 


that yields consequently should gradually 
decline. Relatively high rates for money 
that have been demanded and paid since 
the war have given lenders a false value 
of credit, it is contended by those who 
foresee a return to pre-war rates of in- 
terest. If their expectations should be 
realized, long-term bonds must come back 
into favor and as yields decline securities 
of this class will gradually rise in price. 


A one thing there is little ques- 
tion, namely, that a great reserve of 
buying power for high-grade bonds is 
being accumulated. Most investment bank- 
ers believe that restoration of confidence 
in banks and financial institutions will be 
followed by heavy re-investment of liquid 
funds, especially in short-term obligations. 
As prices for this group rise funds will 
flow into long-term corporation issues and 
second-grade bonds, which have been slip- 
ping in price for many months as a result 
of doubts over earning power. 

The latest sharp and generally unex- 
pected recession in bonds, bringing defi- 
nitely to an end the recovery that started 
about a year ago, has been particularly 


Corporate bonds of 
sound companies are 
more attractively priced than at almost 
any time since the 1921 business recession. 
Among seasoned issues of varying grades 
and yield the following deserve considera- 
tion: Chicago & North Western 4%s, 
2037; American Rolling Mill 5s, 1948; 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 414s, 1952; 
1960; Pillsbury Flour Mill 6s, 1943; and 
New York Dock Company 5s, 1938. 


HE first and refunding 4% per cent. 

bonds, series C, due 2037, of the Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway, included 
on the legal list of New York for the last 
year, are rated among the best railroad 
obligations. As a result of the heavy 
shrinkage in the road’s earnings in the 
year just closed the bonds fell from about 
par to below 90, the yield rising to above 5 
per cent. 

The decline in the bonds may have been 
due in part to sympathetic weakness with 
the road’s common stock, which gradually 
has sagged to the lowest level in history. 
Selling was explained recently by another 
cut in the dividend rate to $4 a share from 
$5. Several years ago the rate was re- 
duced from $7 a year. 

There are outstand- 





of declining prices. 
Idle funds turned into 
the security markets by 
continuance of low 
money rates have gone 
mostly into high-grade 


-TIMES EARNED 
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contributed to disappointing earnings. 

Final figures are awaited to determine 
whether interest charges had been earned 
more than one and one-half times for the 
year. In 1929 fixed charges were covered 
almost two and one-half times, but in the 
first ten months of 1930 proportionate 
charges had scarcely been met by one and 
one-half times. 

Adverse influences in the last year are 
believed to have been largely temporary, 
and the management is confident a reversal 
in the trend of earnings is not far distant. 


bee American Rolling Mills Company, 
a leading producer of sheet metal, has 
plants in Ohio and Kentucky. Blast fur- 
naces have a capacity of about 550,000 tons 
of pig iron a year, while open hearth fur- 
naces have a capacity of about 1,500,000 
tons annually. Mills for finished sheets and 
light plates have a capacity of about 1,100,- 
000 tons a year. 

The company has outstanding $23,971,000 
5 per cent. debentures, due January 1, 
1948, and an additional $1,000,000 of the 
debentures are held in the treasury. The 
bonds are subject to redemption on the 
first day of any month at 104 and interest 
up to January 1, 1932, the premium de- 
creasing gradually thereafter. 

Although the debentures are unsecured 
by a mortgage, no mortgage can be placed 
on the property of the company or sub- 
sidiaries without ratably securing the deb- 
entures. The only prior lien is an issue 
of $3,500,000 first mortgage 5%s of the 
Sheffield Steel Corporation, which Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill assumed when Sheffield 
was acquired last June. 

Interest charges were covered by a wide 
margin in 1929 and even though profits 
were less satisfactory in the last year little 
apprehension was felt for the debentures. 
As a matter of fact, their market action 
has been better than that of the general 
run of industrial obligations. The deben- 
tures have been selling at a discount lately 
to yield a little better than 514 per cent. 


EAVY selling of railroad obligations 

in the last few weeks has greatly in- 
creased the yield on many high-grade bond 
issues. The convertible 4%s, 1960, of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, for in- 
stance, generally given the highest rating 
by security appraisers, have fallen to a 
level at which they yield about 5% per 
cent. The same road’s 4%4s of 1952, yield 
almost as much, selling a point or two 
above the convertible 41s. 

The convertible 4%4s, issued last Spring, 
are not secured by a mortgage, but se- 
curity will be pledged when the road un- 
dertakes major financing in 1934. In the 
meantime, the 4%4s of 1952, secured by a 
mortgage, have a somewhat higher senti- 
mental value. Later the two issues will be 
equally and ratably secured. The con- 
vertibles will become callable at 105 after 
May 1, 1936, until 1955, when the premium 
begins to decrease. The 4%4s become call- 
able in 1932 at 102%4 until 1947, when a 
decrease in the premium begins. The dif- 
ference in redemption prices may become 
a factor in market valuations at some later 
date. 

The convertible 414s become convertible 
into common stock beginning next May 
at $125 a share. This privilege continues 
until May 1, 1940. The market for the 
common stock is so far below the conver- 
sion price at present that the privilege has 
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little if any value, although the junior 
stock held as high as $125 last year and 
may be said to have prospects of reaching 
that level again, inasmuch as earnings for 
1930 are estimated to have approximated 
$8 a share. 

The road must undertake financing on 
a large scale within the next few years, 
inasmuch as an issue of $104,000,000 first 
and refunding 4s will mature April 1, 
1934, 


"I" HE only funded debt of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Company is an issue of 
$5,729,000 first mortgage 6s, 1943, which 
have been little affected by the geenral 
yield about 5%4 per cent. These bonds 
have been little affected by the general 
decline in railroad and industrial issues. 

The company, a wholly owned subsidiary 
of Pillsbury Flour Mills, Inc., of Dela- 
ware, is one of the country’s leading mill- 
ers with mills in the Middle West and in 
New York. Its mills have a capacity of 
about 45,000 barrels daily. Properties, in- 
cluding land, buildings, etc., are valued at 
about $12,800,000. 

Fluctuations in wheat prices have no 
effect on earnings, inasmuch as the com- 
pany follows the general policy of the 
trade in hedging its inventories. The hold- 
ing company’s net income has shown a 
fairly steady upward trend, with fixed 
charges covered by an ample margin. The 
earnings record probably has been a fac- 
tor in keeping the bonds at a premium. 

The fact that the issue is subject to 
redemption on thirty days’ notice at 105 
until October 1, 1933, and thereafter at a 


gradually declining premium may tend to 
prevent appreciation above the redemption 
price. A semi-annual sinking fund has 
been provided to retire $100,000 of the 
issue annually at the current redemption 
price, and this factor, too, tends to sup- 
port the market. 

The bonds are secured by a first lien 
on all the company’s real estate, buildings, 
equipment and other fixed assets. 


T= New York Dock Company’s 5 per 
cent. serial notes, due in 1938, offer a 
high yield for a short-term obligation. At 
recent levels the notes, of which about 
$9,000,000 are outstanding, were selling to 
yield about 8% per cent. 

The company has outstanding an issue 
of $13,000,000 mortgage obligations en- 
titled to a good investment rating. The 
5 per cent. notes, although a second-grade 
issue, are considered well secured, since the 
companys’ properties are assessed for tax 
purposes at more than $30,000,000. The 
notes are a direct obligation. 

The company, whose operations are af- 
fected to a large extent by foreign trade 
conditions, owns the largest pier system 
in the country, extending along more than 
two miles of the Brooklyn waterfront. 
Buildings house many manufacturing lines. 
The bonded warehouses are the largest in 
the hemisphere. 

Revenues in recent years have shown a 
gradual rise and annual interest require- 
ments have been covered a little more than 
twice on the average. Operating revenues 
rose substantially in the first nine months 
of last year, but net income fell off slightly. 





New Fixed Trust for 
Chain Store Stocks 


jpn disappointment which the Amer- 
ican public feels in the claims made a 
year or two ago by the discretionary type 
of investment trust seems to be making it- 
self felt in the current demand for a fixed 
type of trust. The public has some justi- 
fication in feeling that the general run of 
stock market prices is now at a low level 
and that the present is a favorable time to 
invest in such fixed trusts compared with 
the high prices which were paid in 1929 
for many such trusts. 

Public demand for securities of such 
fixed trusts is evident in the new ones 
which have recently been formed, one of 
the latest of which is Chain Store Share- 
owners, Inc. 

This new trust plans to give flexibility 
to its portfolio which will do away with 
some disadvantages of most fixed trusts. It 
will have a set portfolio, however, consist- 
ing of one share of common stock in each 
of 35 companies which operate chain store 
systems. Each such unit is then to be split 
up into 100 shares of Chain Store Share- 
owners, Inc., and placed on the public 
market. Capitalization of the new enter- 
prise consists solely of common stock, so 
that its management will be entirely in the 
hands of the stockholders. 


ES aanpeags BAKER & COMPANY, 
now a unit of the General Foods 
Corporation, is celebrating its 150th an- 
niversary. In 1780 Dr. James Baker took 
over the business of a chocolate-maker 


and made the first chocolate under the 
Baker name, in a little mill on the banks 
of the Neponset River, in Dorchester, 
Mass. To-day the Walter Baker choco- 
late plant covers seventeen-and-one- 
half acres in Dorchester, and a few years 
ago a manufacturing unit was estab- 
lished in Montreal to service the Cana- 
dian trade. Following the death of the 
founder, the business was conducted by 
his son, Edmund, and grandson, Walter 
Baker, then by the latter’s nephew, 
Sidney Williams. 


Adopts 13-Month Calendar 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Company will hereafter use the Thir- 
teen Month Calendar. Beginning the 
week Monday, January 5th, 1931, it 
will operate under thirteen periods, 
four weeks each, each period consist- 
ing of twenty-eight days. 

Each ordinary year has one extra 
day, and Leap Year two days, over 
the calendar year. These extra days 
will be allowed to accumulate, and 
every fifth to sixth year will be ob- 
served by inserting an extra week, 
thus only twice in seventeen years 
will it be necessary to make an al- 
lowance on account of the thirteenth 
period not being comparable. 


Max F. Wollering, formerly vice-pres- 
ident in charge of manufacturing for the 
Studebaker Corporation, has now been 
appointed manufacturing director of the 
Hudson Motor Car Company. 


FORBES for 


ecAbout 
Important 


PEOPLE 


AROLD E. WEBSTER, formerly 

vice-president and secretary, has been 
elected president of Pratt & Lambert, Inc., 
succeeding the late A. D. Graves. J. F. 
Schoellkopf was elected a director. 

C. R. Messinger, president, Chain Belt 
Company of Milwaukee, has been elected 
president of the Oliver Farm Equipment 
Company, succeeding M. W. Wells, who 
becomes vice chairman of the board. 


Ralph B. Feagin, vice-president, Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Company and president 
of United Gas Corporation, has been 
elected a director of the Bank of Amer- 
ica National Association. 


Ashton G. Bean has been elected pres- 
ident of the White Motor Company, suc- 
ceeding Robert W. 
Woodruff, who held 
this office, in addition 
to that of the pres- 
idency of the Coca 
Cola Company, since 
the death of Walter 
C. White. Mr. Bean 
has been president of 
Bishop and Babcock 
Manufacturing Com- 


Ashton G. Bean 
pany for many years. 


Sidney Blumenthal has been elected 
president of Sidney Blumenthal & Com- 
pany, to succeed the late S. Harvey Day. 
Mr. Blumenthal is also chairman of the 
board. Herman S. Schell, vice-president, 
was made general manager and a direc- 
tor, and Andre Blumenthal was elected a 
vice-president. 


Gordon Stewart, formerly vice-president 
and general manager, was elected pres- 
ident of Park & Tilford, succeeding David 
A. Schulte, who becomes chairman. 


Pierre S. du Pont was elected a director 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


beep nag: B. WARNER, president 
of the McCall Corporation, will be- 
come chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, and Lionel J. Noah, executive vice- 
president of Gimbel Brothers of Philadel- 
phia, president of the reorganized Amer- 
ican Woolen Company. 


George O. Muhlfeld was elected 
president of Stone & Webster, Inc., suc- 
ceeding Edwin S. Webster, who was 
elected vice-chairman of the board. 


A. Clarke Bedford has been elected 
president of the Colonial Beacon Oil 
Company, Inc., a subsidiary of Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey). 


Fowler McCormick has been appointed 
Northwest district manager for the 
International Harvester Company. 
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Digest of 
ORPORATION 
NEWS 


Alaska Juneau Gold Mining Co.—Di- 
rectors declared initial quarterly dividend 
of 10 cents a share, payable Feb. 1 to 
holders of record Jan. 10, 1931, placing 
stock on annual basis of 40 cents a 
share. 


American Austin Car Co., Inc.—Intro- 
duction of a new bantam roadster, 
priced at $445, was announced. This 
supplemented the coupe, formerly the 
only passenger model. 


Associated Dry Goods Corp.—Dow, 
Jones & Company said although it was 
impossible to make an accurate estimate 
of profits without important holiday 
business, company probably would re- 
port net profits of slightly more than 
$3,000,000 for year, or around $3 a share 
for 589,000 shares of common stock after 
allowing for preferred dividends. That 
would compare with $3,304,986, or $3.41 
a share, earned in 1929 and $3,393,149, or 
$3.49 a share, in 1928. The common is 
on a $2.50 annual basis. 


Bwana M’Kubwa Copper Mining Co., 
Ltd.—Proved reserves as at end of Oct., 
1930, were 100,000,000 tons, averaging 
3.9% copper, of which 68,000,000 tons 
average 4.2%. Limit of commercial value 
at depth had nowhere been reached, it 
was stated. 


Caldwell & Company—Formation of a 
bondholders’ committee was announced 
at Nashville. J. B. Hill, president of 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Rail- 
way Co., was selected as chairman of 
committee. Other members of commit- 
tee included B. E. McCarthy and J. C. 
Bradford, of Nashville. 


Chrysler Corp.—Advices from Dayton 
stated plant of company in that city 
would be removed to Detroit in order to 
prevent duplication of inventory and 
increase operating efficiency. 


Cities Service Co.—San Francisco ad- 
vices said a land and geological organi- 
zation of company was making its initial 
production move on a block of 3,000 
acres at Semi-Tropic Ridge and was 
starting first of a series of core holes to 
test acreage. 


Fisk Rubber Co.—Announced company 
would default on interest and principal 
of $8,199,500 5-year 5%4% notes, due Jan. 
1, 1931. Holders of notes were requested 
to deposit same with Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust Co., depositary, 70 Broad- 
way, New York, or with National Shaw- 
mut Bank, sub-depositary, 40 Water 
Street, Boston. Notes must be accom- 
panied by coupon maturing Jan. 1, 1931. 
Certificates of deposit in bearer form 
would be issued. Holders of bonds were 


requested to deposit same with Chase 
National Bank, as depositary, 11 Broad 
Street, New York, or with Old Colony 
Trust Co., 17 Court Street, Boston, as 
agent for depositary. Deposited bonds 
must be accompanied by coupon due 
March 1, 1931. Certificates of deposit in 
registered form would be issued. 


Ford Motor Co.—Prices of new Lin- 
coln cars announced average $200 per 
model more than last year’s but it was 
said that accessories and equipment for- 
merly charged for as extras had been 
included in list price of cars. Dow, Jones 
& Co. said world production of company 
and affiliates this last year would fall 
short of 1,500,000 cars and trucks, com- 
pared with more than 2,000,000 in 1929. 
Sales, which in 1930 had been running 
slightly in excess of production, would 
compare with sales of more than 1,800,- 
000 in 1929. 


General Railway Signal Co.—Com- 
mittee of the whole of the New York 
Board of Estimate approved tentatively 
contracts made by Board of Transporta- 
tion with this company for block signal- 
ing and interlocking on two of new city 
subway routes, to cost $2,287,000. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber - Co.—An- 
nouncement was made by P. W. Litch- 
field, president, that beginning Jan. 5, 
1931, company’s factory would revert to 
an eight-hour day basis five days a 
week. This would permit a substantial 
increase in production without hiring 
additional men and give practically full 
time employment to Goodyear em- 
ployees. Plant has been working four 
six-hour shifts a day. 


International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp.—Stated Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Co., subsidiary, had opened 320 new 
offices, moved 177 offices and renovated 
118 offices as a part of its plant-improve- 
ment campaign of last two years. Total 
expansion cost more than $20,000,000, 
and added more than 10,000 miles of 
copper wire and 100,000 new poles. Re- 
peaters were placed at strategic points, 
and thousands of automatic telegraph 
printers installed at terminals and in 
customer’s offices. 


Metro-Goldwyn Pictures Corp.—Com- 
pany, producer and distributor of moving 
pictures, reported for year ended Aug. 
31, 1930, net income of $9,924,869, com- 
pared with $6,818,918 in 1929. Earnings 
on preferred were $59.81 and $40.32 a 
share, respectively. Preferred dividends 
of 47% cents quarterly have been paid 
regularly since 1924. All common is held 
by M.-G.-M. Co., Inc., a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Loew’s, Inc. Dividends 
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96,500 


CUSTOMERS 
have INVESTED 


Nearly $91,000,000 has 
been invested in Associated 
Gas and Electric Company 
securities by the customers 
served. Customer owner- 
ship is an expression of con- 
fidence in the management 
and satisfaction in the serv- 
ices rendered. 

Associated Debenture 
Bonds, due 1968, yield at 
the present market—over 
6%. ‘‘Overall’’ earnings 
are 2.22 times interest re- 
quirements. 








Actively traded on the 
New York Curb Exchange. 


' Public Utility Investing Corp. 
61 Broadway, New York 
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In deciding this vital 
question, apply the 


law of action and re- 
action. Be right with 
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251 GREAT AUTHORS 


Masterpieces of Brilliant Merrymaking 


THE BEST WIT, WISDOM, AND SATIRE IN OUR LANGUAGE 


ERE ARE the pithy and humorous folk tales, the fantastic themes, the light 
b verse, the brightly comic narratives, which have helped to keep the 

world young since the dawn of literature. Here are the neatly pointed 
epigrams, the brilliant repartee, the keen satire, the sparkling wit, the 
profound wisdom, which have helped to make the world wise. 


It is without exception the most complete, authoritative, attractive, 
interesting and useful collection of the most brilliant and classic litera- 
ture in the English language. 


A GIFT TO REVIEW OF REVIEWS READERS 

A WHOLE NEW EDITION, beautifully bound and printed, has been made and 

reserved for new and old friends of the Review of Reviews. Do not mistake 
these books for the usual small, flimsy, poorly made gift books—they are real 
books bound in handsome red cloth, portrait frontispiece in each, 300 pages, 
good paper—the kind of books you will be proud to place on your bookshelf. 
This set is yours absolutely free with a three-year subscription to the magazine, 
at a special reduced price. And, what is more, this may be paid for in small 
monthly instalments if more convenient. This is your special opportunity to 
become a subscriber, or if you are already one, this offer is good on an 


- extension of your subscription. Or why not send Review of Reviews to a friend 
as a gift? Everyone needs a reliable news magazine these days. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


You get the essential news quickly and accurately, intimately and in satisfying doses in 
this monthly news magazine. Not only do you miss nothing but you are told what it is 
all about by men who speak with authority. The gossip is omitted, the facts are made 
interesting so that regular readers are a little better informed than their neighbors and 
competitors. National affairs, political trends, social problems, foreign relations, business, 
finance, education, science, travel, and sketches of people of importance are collected 
from authoritative sources by experts—the outstanding articles from other magazines 
condensed so that you have many magazines in one. This news magazine is like a monthly 
chat with an old friend who knows all about everything and is not tiresome about telling it. 


10 Days’ FREE Examination 


Send no money now. Just sign 
and send the coupon today. 
Your first number of the mag- 
azine and the 9 free volumes 
will be sent to you for 10 days’ exam- 
ination without cost. Then if you are 
pleased the special three year subscrip- 
tion price may be paid in instalments 
of $1.00 each. Otherwise, return the 
books in 10 days at our expense. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. FORB 7 
65 Fifth Ave., New York City | 
Send me the 9 volume gift set of WIT AND 
HUMOR and enter my name for a three year | 
subscription to the Review of Reviews. After | 
10 days, if. pleased, I will send you $1.00 a month 
for only 8 months. Otherwise, I will return the | 
books at your expense. 








If you prefer send ane payment of $7.00 





FORBES for 


amounting to $25,000,000 were paid on 
common during 1930 fiscal year. 


Mother Lode Coalition Mines Co.— 
Announced directors of company had 
omitted semi-annual dividend ordinarily 
payable Dec. 30, 1930. Last distribution 
was 10 cents a share on June 30, 1930. 


Oliver Farm Equipment Co.—Chicago 
despatch said that banking interests 
holding approximately $19,000,000 of 
notes of this company had agreed on 
major provisions of a plan whereby con- 
cern would receive necessary credit to 
replenish working capital. 


Pathe Exchange, Inc.—Special meet- 
ing of stockholders of this company 
called for Jan. 5, 1930, to ratify an agree- 
ment whereby’ Radio-Keith-Orpheum 
Corp. would acquire substantially all 
producing and distributing properties for 
$4,630,789, of which $500,000 would be 
paid in cash and remainder in 6% notes, 
maturing in five equal instalments be- 
ginning Jan. 1, 1932. 


Phillips Petroleum Co.—Chicago des- 
patch stated company had acquired 93 
retail outlets in Chicago metropolitan 
area and had entered Chicago retail 
market with a line of motor fuels and 
oils. 

Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp.—Formal 
announcement was made of the conclu- 
sion of an agreement for sale of the 
Pathe studios at Culver City, Cal., and 
other properties to this company, sub- 
ject to ratification by stockholders of 
Pathe Exchange. Deal would give Radio- 
Keith-Orpheum Corp. control of Pathe 
studios in Hollywood, Jersey City film- 
printing laboratories, Pathe News and 
Audio Review and all of Pathe’s distrib- 
uting facilities throughout United States 
and Great Britain. Players, directors 
and others in producing department also 
would be transferred, and announcement 
said entire personnel in studios, ex- 
changes and other units to be acquired 
under deal would be retained by Radio- 
Keith-Orpheum. 


Remington-Rand, Inc.—Privilege to 
subscribe for company’s stock at $55 a 
share by exercise of stock purchase war- 
rants was extended to Nov. 1, 1931. Under 
original terms of stock purchase war- 
rants subscription price during period 
beginning Nov. 1, 1929, and ending on 
May 1, 1932, was fixed at $65 a share. 


Richfield Oil Co. of California—Los 
Angeles despatch stated directors of 
company has passed quarterly dividend 
on 7% preferred stock ordinarily pay- 
able Feb. 1, 1931. Last distribution was 
4334 cents a share on Nov. 1, 1930. It 
was said omission of dividend was to 
enable conservation of cash resources. 


United States Steel Corp.—Increase of 
157,873 tons in unfilled orders of this 
company as of Nov. 30, 1930, was largest 
gain reported for that month since 1925. 
It compared with an increase of 38,783 
tons in like month of 1929, 


F. W. Woolworth Co.—Boston News 
Bureau said it seemed likely that despite 
smaller sales volume company’s earnings 
for 1930 would equal or exceed those of 
1929. In recent weeks eastern stores 
were understood to have been making 
best showing. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
Booklets 


The following booklets, 
pamphlets, etc., will be 
sent free on request by 
the companies mentioned 


Portland, Oregon.—Interesting and 
authoritative data on the Portland Mar- 
ket, its commercial and industrial oppor- 
tunities and future, is offered by On-To- 
Oregon, Inc., 1394 Public Service Build- 
ing, Portland, Oregon. 


Strowger P.-A.-X.—Illustrated litera- 
ture describing the advantages of this 
internal telephone system upon request 
to the manufacturers, Automatic Elec- 
tric, Inc., 1033 West Van Buren Street, 
Chicago. 


Budget Control.—A 40-page booklet 
treating the reasons for a budget in 
business, how it should be prepared and 
the principles of its effective operation. 
Ernst & Ernst, 27 Cedar Street, New 
York. 


Greenbac Check Paper.—The story of 
this unique check paper is offered by the 
Todd Company, Protectograph Division, 
1154 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Market Analysis—A new 36-page 
booklet on the Amarillo market, includ- 
ing new census facts. Address City 
Development Manager, Amarillo Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Amarillo, Tex. 


How to Get the Things You Want.— 
Tells how you can provide a retirement 
income for yourself. Your copy of this 
informative and interesting book with- 
out obligation upon request to Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 563 
Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 


An Air Castle.—Sketches the founding 
and history of the B. F. Sturtevant 
Company and shows a few of the many 
products the firm manufactures. Write 
the B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde 
Park, Boston, Mass., for a free copy of 
this brochure. 

Management, Men and Motives.— 
Discusses authoritatively group insur- 
ance, a timely subject of interest to all 
employers. John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Boston, Mass. 


San Francisco.—F ree illustrated books 
about San Francisco will be sent upon 
request to Californians Inc., Dept. 901, 
703 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Conowingo.—A two-reel film depicting 
the construction of the Conowingo dam 
and power house is available for showing 
before club, school, college, business and 
other organizations. Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corporation, 49 Federal 
Strect, Buston, Mass. 

Harvests and Highlines.—Discusses 
the history of empowered agriculture in 
American industrial development. Middle 
West Utilities Company, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 











Forses Business Book SERVICE 


Recommends these Books 


ADVERTISING 


Advertising Campaigns, by Harry Tipper 

Industrial Advertising Copy, by R. Bigelow Lockwood 

Psychology for Advertisers, by D. B. Lucas and C. E. Benson 

*Science of Marketing by Mail, by Homer J. Buckley 

This Advertising Business, by Roy S. Durstine 3.00 
Tomorrow’s Advertisers and Their Advertising Agencies, by George Harrison Phelps 3.50 
*Watch Your Selling Dollar, by Archibald M. Crossley 


ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICS 


Stock Brokerage and Investment House Accounting, by F. W. Thornton 
Elements of Accounting, by Edmund Berrigan 

Accounting Theory and Practice, by Charles F. Rittenhouse and Philip F. Clapp. 
Cost Accounting to Aid Production, by G. Charter Harrison 

*The Successful Control of Profits, by Walter Rautenstrauch 

Accounting for Executive Control, by Monard V. Hayes 


BIOGRAPHIES 


Business Biography of John Wanamaker, Founder and Builder, by Joseph H. Appel $5.00 
George Eastman, by Carl W. Ackerman : 
*Men Who Are Making America, by B. C. Forbes 

Morgan the Magnificent, by John K. Winkler 

They Told Barron, by Arthur Pound and Samuel Taylor Moore 


BUSINESS AND SALESMANSHIP 


Tips from a Thousand Salesmen, by J. C. Aspley 

*Business Fundamentals, by Roger W. Babson 

*How to Get the Most Out of Business, by B. C. Forbes 
*What a Master Salesman Should Know, by L. L. Montgomery 
*Tips for Traveling Salesmen, by Herbert N. Casson 

Problems of the Executive, by Harold Whitehall 

Sales Management Fundamentals, by Richard C. Hay 

Making Letters Pay, by E. H. Schulze 

Marketing Agricultural Products, by B. H. Hibbard 


STOCK INVESTMENT AND GENERAL 
INVESTMENT POLICY 


Investment Fundamentals, by Roger W. Babson 

New Ways to Make Money, by Roger W. Babson 

A Scientific Approach to Investment Management, by Dwight C. Rose 
Meeting the Bear Market, by Glen G. Munn 

Common Stocks and the Average Man, by George J. Frederick 
*Stock Market Theory and Practice, by R. W. Schabacker 
*Investment Policies That Pay, by Ray Vance 

The Work of the Stock Exchange, by J. Edward Meeker 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wall Street Ventures and Adventures, by Richard D. Wyckoff 

Selling Mrs. Consumer, by Mrs. Christine Frederick 

How to Manage Personal Accounts, by Frances Seaver 

Psychology for Executives, by Elliot Dunlap Smith 

*Psychology and Profits, by Donald A. Laird 

Strategy in Handling People, by Ewing T. Webb and John J. B. Morgan 
The Mind of the Millionaire, by Albert W. Atwood 

*Creative Thinkers, by Herbert N. Casson 


Any of these books may be obtained from us upon receipt of list price 
plus fifteen cents postage. Only those books marked (*) will be sent 


on approval. 
Address All Communications to 
THE LIBRARIAN 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


120 Fifth Avenue New York 














Scattering Shot 
Brings Down 
No Big Game 


The advertiser who uses Forbes 
does not scatter his shot. He 
fires his sales message where the 
“big game” of business is con- 
centrated. He reaches the buying 
factors in geographical areas 
where industrial purchasing is 
concentrated. 


72.6% of the subscription circu- 
lation of Forbes is in the 237 
counties of the country’s 3073 
where, according to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce’s sur- 


vey, 81% of all industrial pur- | 


| months without charge. 
| Company, 39 Broadway, New York. 


chases are made. 


FORBES is more than a maga- 
zine: it is essentially a service 
to business executives. It is the 
one publication that treats of 
business and finance as a unity 
and deals specifically with the 
major problem of proper human 
relations in industry. 


FORBES reaches the 80,000 busi- 
ness men who make decisions. 
Go after the business you want 
through the use of the advertis- 
ing columns of Forbes and you 
will get it. Key your copy to 
direct action and Forbes readers 
will respond. 


Interested executives may get 
from us an analysis of Forbes 
circulation in the 237 counties 
where 81% of industrial pur- 
chasing is concentrated and also 
a copy of the U. S. Commerce 
Department’s survey. 


FORBES 


Business, Finance, Business of Life 

















INVESTMENT 
Booklets 


The following booklets, 
pamphlets, etc., will be 
sent free on request by 
the companies mentioned 


What the Investor Should Know.—A 
28-page booklet for the investor rather 
than the speculator, listing 11 points of 
analysis before making an investment. 
Clarence Hodson & Company, 165 
Broadway, New York. 

Odd Lot Trading.—Shows the many 
advantages offered both to large and 
small investors in diversifying their 
security holdings. Contains, also, many 
suggestions which will be appreciated by 
investors and traders. Booklet F. 455 on 
request to John Muir & Company, 39 
Broadway, New York. 

The Bache Review.—Gives information 
on events which affect the commercial 
and financial situation. Sent for three 
J. S. Bache & 


Utility Preferred Stocks.—An informa- 
tive and interesting analysis of the 
advantages offered by preferred stocks 
in general and utility preferred stocks in 
particular. G. L. Ohrstrom & Company, 
Inc., 36 Wall Street, New York. 

Market Action.—Copies of this weekly 
bulletin will be sent free for three weeks 
by the Wetsel Market Bureau, 341 
Madison Avenue, New York. 

$6,000 to $600,000.—This booklet, to- 
gether with complete details of the 
Babson plan for increasing capital 
through investment, free upon request 
to Babson’s Reports, Division 43-1, 
Babson Park, Mass. 

Stock Market Profits——Describes test 
methods employed in stock market trad- 
ing. Offered by American Institute of 
Finance, 260 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

National Stock Analysis.—Features a 
resume of each industry together with 
analyses of companies, classified by 
industries, whose securities are listed on 
the principal exchanges. Tobey & 
Kirk, 25 Broad Street, New York, will 
send a free copy of the current edition 
upon request. 

Your Portfolio.—Contains the most 
recent Bookmire bulletins. Without 
charge or obligation upon request to 
Brookmire Economic Service, Inc., 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

The Insull Group.—Detailed informa- 
tion about the properties in the Insull 
Group. Write Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc., 72 West Adams Street, Chicago, for 
your copy of Booklet FI. 

Bell Telephone Securities.—Describes 
investment opportunity of this security. 
Address Bell Telephone Securities Co., 
Inc., 195 Broadway, New York, for a 


co 

Trading Methods.—Helpful booklet J9 
of interest to investors and traders is 
offered by Chisholm & Chapman, 52 
Broadway, New York. 
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How You Can Be 
A Master Salesman 


Do You Want to Make REAL 
Money—Clinch the BIG Sales 
—Earn the BIG Commissions? 
This Book Tells You HOW 


Are you really a success as a sales- 
man? Are you selling your goods 
and yourself as well as you would 
like to? Or are the big opportuni- 
ties passing you by, just because you 
lack that little touch of science that 
is the secret of the master salesman’s 
power? Don’t be satisfied with an 
imperfect record—with half-progress. 
You can make every interview, every 
contact with a prospect, yield definite 
results, if there is knowledge and 
logical planning back of your 
methods. Let a master salesman 
show you the way, simply and 
directly, in this new book. 


WHAT A MASTER 
SALESMAN 
SHOULD KNOW 


By L. L. MONTGOMERY 


L. L. Montgomery is a successful 
Sales Counsellor with over 20 years 
of practical experience in personal 
selling. The facts he gives you in 
this book are based on actual con- 
tact with salesmen’s problems. Now 
his knowledge is yours to profit by 
in this handbook of selling, every 
page of which is full of ideas that 
may be worth many dollars to you. 





HOW— 
THE 
MONTGOMERY —To know your pros- 
SALES pects 
FORMULA 


—To Use Effective 
argument 
—To present your 
goods 


A formula which 
has proved itself a 
valuable means to 
successful selling, is 
explained to you 
fully and clearly in 
a separate chapter. 
It is alone worth the 
price of this book. 


—To use Psychology 


—To sell yourself— 


these and many other 
tips are included in 
this handbook. 


Read It for 5 Days FREE 


We shall be glad to send you for free exami- 
nation a copy of “What A Master Salesman 
Should Know,” so that you may judge its 
value for yourself, Just mail the coupon 

low. Within 5 days after receiving the 
book, you can send us $2.50 in payment or 
return it and owe us nothing! 











MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
a A A Sa KK} eS 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 1:1:31 
i 120 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Please send me a copy of ‘‘What a Master Sales- 
man Should Know,”’ by L. L. Montgomery. Within 
5 days I will either return the book to you or 








send you $2.50 in payment, 


Jo Check here if you enclose cash. (Refunded to | 
you if not satisfied with the book.) 
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A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Convinced 


The editor of the local paper was un- 
able to secure advertising from one of 
the business men of the town, who as- 
serted stoutly that he himself never read 
ads, and didn’t believe anyone else did. 

“Will you advertise if I can convince 
you that folks read the ads?” the editor 
asked. 

“If you can show me!” was the sar- 
castic answer. “But you can’t.” 

In the next issue of the paper, the 
editor ran a line of small type in an 
obscure corner. It read: 

“What is Murphy going to do about 
it?” 

The business man, Murphy, hastened 
to seek out the editor next day. He ad- 
mitted that he was being pestered out of 
his wits by the curious. He agreed to 
stand by the editor’s explanation in the 
forthcoming issue, and this was: 

“Murphy is going to advertise, of 
course.” 

Having once advertised, Murphy is still 
advertising !—$5 prize to M. E. Harper, 
Wake Forest, N. C. 


Well Supplied 
Millionaire (addressing meeting): ‘‘I 
came to this country without a shirt on 
my back, and now I have accumulated 
two million.” 
Awed Voice: “Why, you'll never wear 
them out!”—E-rchange. 


Job Insurance: Wanted 


A Negro woman walked into an insur- 
ance office and asked whether they dealt 
in fire insurance. 

“We do,” a clerk replied. 
you want insured?” 

“Mah husband.” 

“Then you don’t want fire insurance,” 
smiled the clerk, as he reached for an- 
other application form. “What you want 
is a life insurance policy.” 

“No, ah don’t,” exclaimed the woman. 
“Ah wants fire insurance. Mah husband 
been fired fo’ times in the last two weeks.” 
—Prize of Forbes book to K. F. Miller, 
Aberdeen, Wash. 


“What do 


Rising Rapidly 
Sam: “Say, Mose, what am 
doing now?” 
Mose: “I’se an exporter.” 
Sam: “An exporter?” 
Mose: “Yep, the Pullman Company 
fired me.”’—Clipped. 


you-all 


Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
and presents a Forbes boéok for each 
story used. 











Dividends 


Dividends 














AMERICAN Water Works 
weFLEcTRIC (OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
(of Delaware) 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 
A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) a share, payable 
in cash, on the common stock of the 
Company, has been declared payable 
February 2, 1931, to common stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on January 9, 1931. 
W. K. Dunsar, Secretary. 















































West Penn 


Power Company 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has declared 
quarterly dividend No. 60 of one and 
three-quarters per cent. (144%) upon 
the 7% Cumulative Preferred Stock, and 
quarterly dividend No. 21 of one and 
one-half per cent. (114%) upon the 6% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of West 
Penn Power Company, for the quarter 
ending January 31, 1931, both payable 
on February 2, 1931, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Jan- 
uary 5, 1931. 


G. E. Morrie, Secretary. 



































National Power & Light Company 
$6 Preferred Stock Dividend 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the $6 Preferred Stock of National 
Power & Light Company has been declared for 
payment February 2, 1931, to holders of record 
at the close of business January 17, 1931. 


A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 





MAGMA COPPER COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 37 
A dividend of Seventy Five Cents per share 
has been declared on the stock of this Company 
payable January 15, 1931, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business December 31, 


1930. 
H. E. DODGE, Treasurer 
December 18. 1930, 





THE UNITED LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANY 


BANKERS BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Board of Directors of The United Light and 
Power Company has declared the following divi- 
dends on the stocks of the Company: 

A quarterly dividend of $1.50 a share on the 
$6.00 Cumulative Convertible First Preferred Stock, 
payable January 2, 1931, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on December 15, 1930. 

A dividend of $1.25 a share on old Class ‘“‘A” 
and Class ‘‘B’? Common Stocks, payable February 
2, 1931, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on January 15, 1931. 

A dividend of 25¢ a share on new Class “A” 
and Ciass “‘B’’ Common Stocks, payable February 
2, 1931, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on January 15, 1931. 

Stock transfer books will not be closed. 

L. H. HEINKE, Secretary. 
Chicago. December 2. 1930 





Auenican TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
IN 165th Dividend 

; “\ Tue regular quarterly 

) dividend of Two Dollars 

— ~ 2 and Twenty-Five Cents 

aes ($2.25) per share will be 

eer on January 15, 1931, to stock- 

olders of record at the close of busi- 

ness on December 20, 1930. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 





THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


New York, Dec. 9, 1930. 
DIVIDEND NO. 247 
A. dividend of TWO PER CENT. on the 
Capital Stock of this Company has been de- 
clared payable on the 15th day of January next, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
onthe 23rd day of December, 1930. 
The transfer books will remain open. 


G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Baltimore, Md., December 17, 1930. 

The Board of Directors this day declared, 
for the three months ending December 31, 1930, 
a dividend of one (1) per cent. on the Preferred 
stock of the Company. 

Board also declared a dividend of one and 
three-quarters (134) per cent. on the Common 
stock of the Company. 

Both dividends are tn gw March 2, 1931, to 
Stockholders of record at the close of business 
on gutaery 17, 1931, 

The transfer books will not close. 

G. F. MAY, Secretary. 











EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL SERVICE 


Advertising rates are $20.00 per column inch, _ Minimum size one inch. 


inch multiples. Cash basis only. No 


Large sizes must be in half 


advertising accepted unless salary is $3,600 or higher. We 


reserve the right to reject any advertising we may deem undesirable. 








FIELD EXECUTIVE . 
AND SALESMAN 


Five years’ successful selling and salesmen- 
training experience with two large national 
sales organizations; university graduate; 
good public speaker; age 28; married; avail- 
able after January 1, 1931. Box L-202, 
FORBES. ‘< 














Please Mention ForseEs 
W hen Writing to 
Advertisers 








Office-Credit Manager 
Auditor 


Here is a man with A-1 record, 14 years’ 
Seton as auditor, credit manager and 
office manager, 3 years’ experience as 
secretary-treasurer of distributing oil 
company, operating chain of service sta- 
tions. Good personality, diplomacy and 
tact. Seeks connection requiring execu- 
tive experience, where ability, loyalty and 
efficiency will be recognized. Box -201, 
FORBES. 














Executives: Let us assist 
you with your employment 
problem. 








If Business is 
Slack with You 


Tighten Your Belt and Go To It! 


USINESS organizations have 

tightened their belts during 
the past year. They have re- 
duced unnecessary overhead, 
and the personnel] they have re- 
tained must tighten their belts 
and go to it. Go to it means go 
after business where it is, not 
where it isn’t; go to it means find 
the organizations who have al- 
ready tightened their belts and 
are, themselves, going to it. 


As the changed status of Amer- 
ican business becomes clearer, 
the value of selective circulation 
in concentrated areas of pur- 
chasing power increases. 


Business has definitely turned 
the corner for FORBES, and in 
succeeding issues, you will find 
organizations who have tight- 
ened their belts and are going to 
it through the use of advertising 
space in our columns. 


Devoted to Business, Finance, 
Business of Life, FORBES is dis- 
tinctive in its approach to the 
executive market. FORBES is 
bought and used as a guide on 


management, economics, finance 
and human relations by the busi- 
ness leaders of to-day and to- 
morrow. 


Reach the 80,000 decision makers 
who read FORBES. Concen- 
trate where concentration 
counts. The cure for slack busi- 
ness is to cease slacking. This 
is what FORBES has done and 
is doing. We are prescribing the 
same tonic that has slowly but 
surely turned passive acceptance 
into aggressive action. 


Make use of selective circulation 
in concentrated areas of pur- 
chasing power. Benefit by the 
successful experience of 
FORBES advertisers who pio- 
neered and benefited by their 
pioneering, keying their adver- 
tising and sales efforts to direct 
action. Advertisers want action 
not alibis. FORBES advertisers 
get action. Check the list for 
the information on FORBES 
that you would like and we shall 
be glad to send it. TIGHTEN 
YOUR BELT AND GOTO IT! 


FORBES for | 





Send me the following FORBES 
exhibits: 


O A. Dept. of Commerce Survey of 
preferred U. S. purchasing areas 
and FORBES circulation ‘count in 
those areas. 


B. Questionnaire analysis of 
FORBES circulation as to subscrib- 
ers’ businesses and positions. 


C. Weekly lists of preferred sub- 
scribers. 


D. Multiple and pyramiding pur- 
chasing power of FORBES readers 
as shown by directorships. 


E. Leadership of FORBES in com- 
munity industrial development ad- 
vertising. 


FORBES 
120—5th Ave., New York. 


Company 


Address 





FORBES 


BUSINESS, FINANCE, 
BUSINESS OF LIFE 
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